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CHAPTER III, 


TRAINS going north on the 
morning of the llth August 
would be fitting objects of 
Sinn Fein raids. Every second 
passenger carries a gun-case, 
and most of the gun-cases 
carry two guns. Each pas- 
senger views his luggage past 
the “excess weight ”’ official— 
and that dignitary runs a care- 
less and perfunctory glance over 
each barrow-load of suit-cases, 
and then lingers awhile over 
the checking, in order to enjoy 
the spectacle of the canny 
owner standing by—a case 
of four hundred cartridges in 
each hand, beads of sweat 
upon his brow, and a look of 
pain stealing through the mask 
of careless ease that he wears. 
One sees stout and well-fed 
gentlemen travelling then, who 
must either die next day or 


else must be carried in cars 
right up to the doors of their 
butts. The well-known makers’ 
names on the gun-cases would 
indeed give old Marshal 
Blicher cause to cry, “‘ What 
a train to loot!” Altogether, 
those trains are worth looking 
at; but if you are bound for 
the North yourself, and feel 
healthy and fit and haven’t 
forgotten your guns, cartridges, 
or shirt-studs, it is a more 
delightful experience still. 
Dicky arrived early, and dug 
himself in in a detached seat 
of an empty smoking carriage. 
To him at intervals there en- 
tered, first a lean and brown 
man wearing tweeds, a military 
moustache, and a small piece 
of plaster on the second finger 
of his right hand (just where 
the trigger-guard bruises if you 
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fire too many rounds at a 
shooting-school, and your gun 
is not a perfect fit). Dicky 
decided that he must own his 
own shoot, that his guns were 
either at home or had been 
sent on by the makers after 
alterations to the grip, and 
that he was probably an ener- 
getic host and a curse to guests 
who were out of condition. 
Then arrived a profiteer in a 
check suit and a suéde waist- 
coat ; rotund, resplendent, and 
of the earth, earthy. A de- 
pressed and unhappy footman 
placed three hundred guineas 
worth of guns in a new case 
on the rack, listened respect- 
fully to a growl from his lord, 
and departed towards the 
guard’s van. Five minutes 
later the train started—not 
suddenly and jerkily, as a local 
train would, but with the gent- 
lest of acceleration, almost im- 
perceptibly working up to its 
steady average of fifty miles 
an hour. Dicky watched the 
country slide past, and won- 
dered what sort of a land it 
was he was bound for. He 
had never stayed in Yorkshire 
yet, and had only seen grouse 
moors from a train window. 
The lean man read ‘ Punch,’ 
and the stout one studied the 
other two. Half an hour out 
of London, the stout one made 
up his mind that, of the pair 
opposite him, Dicky looked 
the more prosperous and the 
more worthy of his attention. 
He moved along the seat a 
little and spoke. 

“Going shooting, I see— 
young man?” 


Dicky was never rude to 
any one, and never hurt any- 
body’s feelings if he could 
help it. He did not want to 
enter into a discussion with a 
stranger just then—he wanted 
to enjoy his own thoughts; 
but he was quite ready to be 
polite. ‘ Yes,” he said; “it 
looks good weather for it, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ugh—um. You're going 
to a small place, I see.—Eh? 
one gun—ugh.” 

Dicky glanced up at the 
rack. He had a gun in a single 
case up there, and the stout 
man had not noticed the other 
under the seat. He was only 
carrying two guns in case one 
went wrong, but it did not seem 
worth while to argue about 
such points. 

““Ugh—my shoot—my Lig- 
ginoyle shoot—seven thousand 
brace—must use two guns— 
ug $% 

Dicky felt the devil of temp- 
tation enter him. “ Indeed! 
Two guns? You always use 
two?” 

* Um—ugh—two guns. Why 
don’t you go to a good moor, 
eh? If you’re going to do a 
thing, do it well, I say. What 
moor are you going to?” 

Dicky dropped all ideas of 
being good. “‘Gallidale,” he 
replied simply. 

Even the lean man in the 
other corner showed a flicker 
of interest, and the big man 
sat back. ‘‘ Ugh, what? Duke 
o’ Wardale’s ? ’’ he said. 

Dick raised his eyebrows 
slightly. ‘‘I believe so,” he 
said. 
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Theré was @ short pause, 
and Dicky studied the scenery 
again. ‘‘ Ugh—good moor that. 
King shoots there, eh ? ” 


“His Majesty? Not to- 
morrow — next week, I be- 
lieve.” 


“Good shot, eh?” 

“Very good, yes; it is a 
pleasure to watch him.” 

The big man’s eyelids drooped 
a little, and he watched Dicky’s 
face narrowly for a few seconds. 
“But you’ve only brought one 
gun, eh? They use two guns 
at Gallidale. .. .” 

Dicky started and felt under 
the seat. “Guns? Oh yes, 
they’re here—you gave me a 
fright; it’s all right— my 
loaders have got the others.” 

“ Loaders ? How many 
loaders do you use? ” 

“Only two. You want three 
guns this month, I always 
think.” 

A short pause. 
there often, sir? ” 

Dicky gave a weary smile. 
“Since I could carry a¥gun, 
yes,” he said. 

“You'll see some big bags 
there, eh ? Good shots too? 
What’s the Duke like ? ” 

“Which Duke? Oh—War- 
dale, yes ; a good shot, I think. 
A little erratic sometimes.”’ 

“Ah! So am I sometimes. 
There’s days when I can’t 
hardly hit a thing.” 

“Exactly. I remember one 
day seeing him take a hundred 
shots to kill eighty-six birds. 
It was windy, of course, but 
in spite of excuses, I was sur- 
prised to see such a perform- 
ance.” 


You shot 
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“ Ugh—um—but, you know, 
I wouldn’t call that—eighty- 
six birds in a hundred cart- 
ridges, you said ?—that’s not 
bad, you know... .” 

“Not bad? Damn bad for 
October, I call it,” said Dicky 
brazenly. 

The lean man put his ‘ Punch’ 
down and looked out of the 
window. He was undoubtedly 
listening carefully now. 

““Ugh—good shot yourself, 
I take it?” 

“I? No, I have no prac- 
tice.”’ 

“* Plenty 
though ? ” 

*“* No—no-o——._ I don’t call 
Gallidale practice—birds too 
easy there, I think. Five 
thousand shots in August and 
no real practice in any of them. 
I don’t go to Hammerstone till 
September usually, but birds 
are better there——”’ 

“‘Hammerstone? Um—Gill- 
son’s rich, ain’t he? ” 

“Mr Gillson ? I don’t know. 
I think he’s a fairly wealthy 
man, but I don’t know. . . .” 

“But you stay with him, 
eh?” 

“Or he stays with me. My 
little place marches with Ham- 
merstone.”’ 

** Ah—good place, eh ? ” 

*“*T like it.” 

“* Ugh—now I wonder where 
that’ll be from me? I might 
be running past in the car— 
one of my cars——” 

“Indeed ? You keep many 
in Yorkshire ? ” 

““Um—yes, two—Rolls, of 
course.” 

“IT don’t like them.” 


at Gallidale, 
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“ Ugh.—Eh? good car—best 
car, ain’t it?” 

“A little common, isn’t it ? 
Of course it’s all right in the 
country.” 

** What do you use, eh?” 

Dicky was getting a little 
bored, and as a result, a trifle 
reckless. “‘I have mine made 
for me,” he said. ‘“‘I have 
only three stock cars in my 
stable—Lanchesters—no, four. 
My own cars are made for me 
by Scotts.” 

There was a tense silence, 
while an acute financial brain 
worked through all the 
“Scotts ’ it could think of. 
The Clyde? Oysters? More 
oysters ?—A uniformed figure 
appeared at the door. “ First 


lunch ready, gentlemen ! ”’ 
Dicky jumped up and fled. 


He felt that mental relaxation 
was what he needed, and a 
solitary lunch might help him. 
He passed swiftly along the 
swaying corridors to the dining- 
car, and slipped into a seat at 
the farthest end. He found 
himself next door to an elderly 
clergyman, possibly a Dean or 
Canon (but Dicky was not well 
up in the badges of rank used 
by the clergy, and had to 
make a guess at it). There 
was @ vacant space at the 
other side of the table, and 
Dicky prayed that his late 
interlocutor would not occupy 
it. His suspense was relieved 
by the arrival of the lean man, 
who took one of the vacant 
chairs, and proceeded to study 
a blue-book of ministerial ap- 
pearance while waiting for the 
waiter’s attention, Except for 
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occasional murmurs on the gub- 
ject of cruet-supply and other 
necessary interchanges, the 
meal was consumed by the 
three in that Sabbatical re- 
serve which is the backbone 
of English social life. Dicky 
was @ little unhappy. He knew 
that the lean man, who ap- 
peared to be elderly, decent- 
looking, and who might be 
a retired General, had heard 
a good deal of his talk in 
the compartment, and Dicky 
wished earnestly for an oppor- 
tunity of assuring him that 
the whole thing had been a 
joke. Once or twice he felt 
the grey eyes opposite studying 
him, and several times he came 
near to stammering an ex- 
planation. 

The clergyman paid his bill 
and left. The waiter hovered 
at hand with Dicky’s bill on 
a tray. Dicky looked up and 
took a deep breath. 

“Good shooting weather, I 
think. What moor are you 
bound for? ’”’ asked the lean 
man suddenly. 

“* Beckside, 
know it?” 

“Yes; a good moor, and I 
believe they’ve done well this 
summer. You're staying with 
Hansard ? ”’ 

*“Yes—for a few days— 
I was that 


sir. Do you 


“I know. He asked me 
just now where I got my 
clothes, and hinted they were 
hardly new, a fact of which I 
was comfortably aware. I was 
much amused at your talk, 
and I think you kept your 
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end up very well. He’s coming 
in to lunch now, and I know 
he changes at York, so you 
won’t have much more of him.” 

“ Well, I’m glad you spoke 
about it, because my conscience 
was giving me trouble; I 
thought you might——” 

“Oh no. I enjoyed it. 
My lists of guests are made 
up for some way ahead, or I 
would ask you to come over 
for a day before you leave. 
You would only have had 
twenty miles to come.” 

“That’s very kind of you, 
sir—but I expect to be moving 
south again in a week. Which 
is your moor ? ” 

The lean man rose to go, 
and his reply came down to 
Dicky like a big shell from a 
far country—‘‘ The one your 
friend was so interested in— 
Gallidale. . . .” 


Arthur Sanfield Hansard had, 
in his legal days, been note- 
worthy as being the least pro- 
mising of all the lawyers east of 
Trafalgar Square. The death 
of an uncle in 1912 had given 
him possession of two fresh 
assets—a coal-mine and an 
estate in Yorkshire. The pro- 
ceeds from the mine were 
considerable (especially during 
the war), and enabled him not 
only to pay for the upkeep of 
the estate, but to enter Parlia- 
ment. His reverential respect 
for those politically in authority 
over him, and his loyal sub- 
mission to the Whips of that 
party which, in his opinion, 
was likely to be of most use 
to him in his public career, 
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had early singled him out as 
worthy of trust and advance- 
ment. He had at the time at 
which Dicky met him risen 
to the rank of unpaid secretary 
to the Secretary of Coal Out- 
put, and although his financial 
status was not as high, owing 
to labour unrest, as it might 
otherwise have been, yet his 
official position gave him an 
excellent opportunity of guid- 
ing the coal policy of the 
nation into channels which 
would tend to stabilise the 
great basic industry on which 
so much of the world’s happi- 
ness depends. 

He had married early in life, 
and had early educated his 
spouse into that state of domes- 
ticity—once so usual, but now, 
alas! so infrequently met with 
—which recognises that the 
father of the family is he on 
whom the happiness of all 
depends—whose comfort is the 
chief care of all—and whose 
personality is paramount in 
his own circle. It is doubtful, 
however, if he had been able 
(possibly his enforced absences 
on Parliamentary work may 
have been responsible) to im- 
press this sound family creed 
upon his two daughters. Phyl- 
lis, the elder, aged twenty-six, 
seemed to have inherited a 
little of her father’s spirit. 
She was like him—tall, dark, 
and a trifle angular. She 
seemed to him to be more 
attentive to her own amuse- 
ments in the London season 
than to the serious matters of 
life. She certainly was of 
assistance to him in her careful 
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choice of those of the political 
world whom she, in her mother’s 
absence, assisted to entertain in 
London, Her knowledge of the 
important social side of Gov- 
ernment was profound, and 
she made an excellent listener 
to his younger political guests. 
Yet he could frequently note 
in her a trace of selfishness 
which surprised him, as, except 
for occasional minor matters, 
he had never connected selfish- 
ness with the gentle disposition 
of his wife. He would have 
welcomed a good suitor for 
Phyllis, partly because she was 
at times a thorn on the rose of 
his comfort, but chiefly because 
she had arrived at an age 
when the possibility arose of 
her having to remain single 
indefinitely. 

Elsie was a pretty and well- 
proportioned girl of twenty- 
three, of whom her father was 
immensely proud. Few girls 
starting from such mediocre 
social platforms had been so 
successful in advancing from 
the mere ruck of débutantes. 
At the age of nineteen she had 
begun to appear photographic- 
ally in those pictorial weeklies 
which feature the appearances 
of Society leaders in classical 
costume. At this date she 
actually rivalled the best- 
formed of our British actresses 
in her claims on the centre 
pages of those periodicals, and 
had been practically continuous 
in her appearances at charity 
matinées throughout the war. 
Her figure was charming and 
her mental capacity small—in 
her father’s opinion, in fact, 
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she was a most desirable wife 
for anybody. Yet, in spite of 
her undoubted social success, 
and of the fact that none who 
had seen her on the private 
stage or photographically repro- 
duced in her favourite poses 
could plead ignorance of her 
anatomical perfection, only a 
series of rumours had as yet 
connected her with accredited 
fiancés. Her father had recently 
spoken earnestly to her on this 
delicate subject, reminding her 
that she was approaching an 
age when she should seriously 
consider her future, and put- 
ting it to her that any suitor 
whose position and probable 
future were assured would, to 
him, be persona grata. Elsie, 
after a study of the current 
issue of ‘La Vie Parisienne,’ 
had decided that there was 
little she could do that she had 
not already done, and that her 
best method of obeying her 
parents’ well-weighed injunc- 
tions was to continue along 
those lines which had for five 
years held her in the ranks of 
fame. 

Dicky arrived at Beckside 
Station at five o’clock, and was 
at once accosted by a chauffeur 
who looked just what he was 
—a family coachman who had 
found it advisable to move with 
the times and learn to handle 
cars as well as horses. To- 
gether they collected the lug- 
gage and moved out to the 
station-yard. A hoarse whisper 
from the ex-coachman apprised 
Dicky of the fact that Miss 
Phyllis Hansard was to be his 
companion for the drive, and 
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he hastily dumped his gun- 
cases on the running-board in 
order to greet her. She threw 
half the rug across his knees 
as the car moved off, and 
studied him in silence for a 
while. 

“Have you ever been to 
Yorkshire before ? ”’ she asked. 

“* No—it looks a fine country 
—do you like it ? ” 

“Not as much as London, 
You see, we poor women haven’t 
the capacity for sport that you 
have. We find it dull doing 
nothing.” 

“Yes, I suppose you do. 
You don’t shoot ? ” 

“No. My sister and I come 
out with the guns—that is, if 
the guns do not mind; but 
I don’t think women ought to 
shoot—do you ? ” 

“ Well, there’s no reason why 
they shouldn’t. They do most 


things nowadays——”’ 

“ That’s a very trite remark, 
Mr Fancett, but it is wrong. 
Women cannot do the work of 
soldiers and sailors yet.” 

“Oh! They can. I’ve seen 
women soldiers in the White 


armies in Russia, a whole 
company of em. They marched 
pretty well, too.” 

“ But you wouldn’t call them 
civilised or educated women, 
would you? ” 

““No-o—perhaps not. They 
looked pretty awful.” 

“Have you read Arnold- 
Bennett on Sex Discord, Mr 
Fancett? Perhaps you have 
strong views on the subject ? ” 

“TI can’t say I have. Not 
theoretical views, anyway. I 
should think that only feminine 
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men could understand women, 
and masculine women under- 
stand men.” 

“* Why, that’s epigrammatic ! 
Is that really original ? ” 

Dicky was rather flattered. 
He had not expected to be 
taken as being a brainy con- 
versationalist, and had no idea 
that epigrams were so easily 
coined, The lady flowed on— 

“Now I believe you’re an 
acquisition to our little party. 
It is so seldom we get anybody 
in Yorkshire who has thoughts 
beyond the mere killing of 
grouse. You naval officers are 
usually so—well, how can I 
put it without making you 
angry ?—if I say that I think 
you are an exception to the 
rule, wouldn’t you agree with 
me that your Service is just 
a little uneducated ? ”’ 

Dicky almost  simpered. 
**'We-e-ell, Miss Hansard, you 
put it rather cruelly, but per- 
haps we are a little narrow at 
times. We——” 

“Yes, I know the apologies 
you'll make, but you yourself 
prove what I mean. If one of 
you can talk brilliantly on any 
topic, there is no reason why 
the others should not. Now, 
here we are. Your things will 
go up to your room, and I 
expect you'll want to see where 
it is, and then I'll give you tea. 
I’m sure you're dying for it.” 

Dicky passed into the house 
feeling that the elder Miss 
Hansard was not a bad sort. 
She did not seem to be one of 
the silly type of women that 
had no ideas beyond marriage. 
She could talk freely and sen- 
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sibly, and he decided that he 
liked her frank way of judging 
new acquaintances. In other 
words, Dicky was really rather 
@ simple ass. 

Mr Hansard met them in the 
hall, and gave Dicky a limp 
hand. “‘A good journey? Very 
glad you could come. Your 
father well? Yes—yes. You'd 
better follow your luggage, the 
guns can stay here——’”’ (After 
a careful study of several lead- 
ing men, our host had adopted 
the brusque and staccato type 
of speech; it seemed to him 
to consort with his position. 
The impression he wished to 
convey was that important 
Cabinet papers had just arrived, 
and that his mind was engaged 
on their contents.) 

Dicky washed, changed his 
collar, and joined the party 
downstairs. He was introduced 
to Mrs Hansard, who mur- 
mured a few inarticulate words 
and relapsed into her réle of 
patient listener to a large stout 
man with a full beard, who was 
apparently a neighbour, a mine- 
owner, and a privileged friend 
of the family. Dicky found a 
cup of tea in his hand, Phyllis 
at his side, and Elsie looking 
up at him from the sofa, where 
she sat beside a beautifully 
groomed young man, a man 
who cultivated a very small 
moustache and a very large 
monocle. 

“My sister—Elsie—and Cap- 
tain Thwayte,—now you know 
everybody. Now do sit down 
and have something to eat. 
You must be starving. But 
perhaps you'd like a drink? 
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It’s all there on the little table 
behind you-——”’ 

“No, thanks—really, Miss 
Hansard. I prefer tea.” 

“You know, I thought you 
would. But I believe if you 
wanted a drink you’d say so. 
You don’t seem an indecisive 
person at all, you know.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

** Well, you aren’t—are you ? 
I can quote your own words 
at you. I don’t think I’m a 
masculine woman—at least, I 
hope not—but I wouldn’t try 
to analyse you, because I feel 
you are the sort of male one 
accepts as being too strong to 
fight. No, that’s put wrong— 
I mean.—Yes, Mr Playton ? ” 

The stout man repeated his 
question. ‘“‘Have you seen 
Alice since you came back 
here ? ”’ 

Dicky took advantage of the 
resulting cross-questioning on 
the subject of the movements 
of relatives to look across at 
the sofa. It at once struck 
him that Elsie must be much 
younger than her sister. He 
put her age down as twenty 
and Phyllis’s at twenty-four. 
Elsie had never in her life been 
seen in an unstudied attitude, 
and at this moment, acting 
through the influence of years 
of training, she leaned back on 
the cushions looking like Cleo- 
patra listening to Antony per- 
forming on the lyre. One arm 
was flung over the arm of the 
sofa. She had carelessly crossed 
her legs, and her head was tilted 
at exactly the right angle to 
show her chin to the best 
advantage. Dicky thought he . 
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had never seen such a beauti- 
fully formed girl, or one with 
such natural grace. He wished 
he could hear the low-voiced 
conversation in progress be- 
tween her and the man on the 
sofa. He was sure she would 
have preferred his own com- 
pany; after all, her sister 
might be charming, but 
had not one-half of her 
looks. 

“What was I saying? Oh 
yes, I was talking about you, 
wasn’t I? But I won’t do it 
any more. I shall study you 
and keep my conclusions to 
myself. Do have some more 
tea 9 

“Thanks awfully. But that 
isn’t fair, you know. You 


ought to tell me what conclu- 
sions you come to.” 
“Why should I? You have 


no need for curiosity. You are 
a@ man who goes his own way 
without caring what other peo- 
ple think, and you certainly 
don’t care what uneducated 
women think. Have I summed 
you up, Mr Fancett ? ” 

Dicky was looking at the 
sofa, and he answered a little 
vaguely. ‘‘Oh—I don’t know 
—yes, perhaps you're right. ...”’ 

Phyllis was not only quick- 
brained, but had the clan spirit 
in its most loyal form. With- 
out a sigh or a sign of her 
inward thoughts she chattered 
brightly along. ‘‘ You haven’t 
met Captain Thwayte before, 
have you? I think you'll like 
him. He isn’t as effeminate 
a8 he looks, and he’s a very 
fine shot. He’s engaged to a 
great friend of mine, and I’m 
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very glad. They’ll just suit 
each other.” 

** His fiancée isn’t here ? ” 

**'No, she’s in London, but 
she will be coming here next 
week.” She turned to look 
out of the window, and as she 
swung her neat head she glanced 
at Dicky’s face. ‘It’s still 
quite light. I know you'd like 
to go out and look up at the 
moor. I must talk to Mr 
Playton here, and give mother 
a chance to go and talk to the 
housekeeper. I know she’s 
dying to. Elsie, dear, our guest 
is awfully keen to have a look 
at the moor before dinner. 
Will you walk him up the hill 
a little ? ” 

Elsie turned her largeJeyes 
on Dicky and smiled. “Of 
course. If he won’t walk me 
too far. We'll get plenty of 
walking to-morrow.” She rose 
with all the grace of a leopard 
and moved towards the door. 
“Tl just change my shoes, 
and then I’m ready.” 

Dicky leapt up and opened 
the door for her. As he re- 
turned from the duty Phyllis 
smiled just a little cynically. 

*“Won’t you take a cigar- 
ette? I don’t think you need 
get your hat yet. Elsie will be 
more than just a few minutes, 
you know.” 

Dicky sat down. ‘‘ But she 
won’t take long to change her 
shoes, will she ? ”’ 

“No, but she’s not quite 
dressed for going out, you see. 
Now, Mr Playton, I’ve got a 
lot to ask you. When is the 
next coal strike coming ? ” 

The stout man jerked his 
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chair a little towards her. 
“Now, young lady, it’s not 
for you to ask me that. 
Who was responsible for the 
Taff Vale decision? Who 
was——”’ 

Dicky left them well away on 
political history, and turned to 
speak to Thwayte, who had 
moved up beside him. ‘‘ How 
many guns will we be to- 
morrow ? ” he asked. 

“Seven, I believe. There 
were to have been eight, 
but one can’t come for to- 
morrow. We ought to get an 
average day, I think. The 
keeper told me to-day that 
the birds hadn’t done hardly 
middlinish well, nor yet mid- 
dlinish bad; so, as all keepers 
are pessimists, I call that a 
very cheerful report.” 

“Yes, they always keep on 
the safe side. What do you 
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call an average bag for the 
Twelfth here ? ” 

“Two hundred brace would 
be very good—a hundred and 
fifty quite reasonable. I have 
an idea we’ll get a bit over the 
hundred and fifty, though— 
we will get in six drives.” 

“* All over different butts ? ” 

* No—at two lines of butts 
we take it both ways. Those 
four drives are the best, I 
think. Did you bring a dog? ” 

“No. I thought of bringing 
one from home, but ours are 
spaniels, and I thought——” 

* Quite right. Spaniels are 
no use here. The _ keepers’ 
dogs’ll find your runners—that 
is, if you have any. I expect 
you're a rattling good shot, 
though, and don’t get runners. 
Ah! here’s Miss Hansard ready 
for you. You'll just save day- 
light.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dicky and his pretty com- 
panion crossed the lawn, and 
turned up a path through a 
patch of scattered firs. Dicky 
noticed vaguely that the lady 
seemed to have altered in 
appearance a bit, but his mind 
at the moment was on grouse- 
moors and their bearing on 
life generally, so that it did 
not dawn on him that she had 
entirely changed from the 
slightly Egyptian-looking frock 
she had worn at tea to a red- 
brown coat and skirt of the 
most expensive cut. The coat 
was long, and the skirt most 
usefully short. Dicky did cer- 


tainly notice the latter point 
as the path narrowed, and she 
moved in front of him to lead 
the way. As they went they 
talked—he questioning on the 
general geography of the dis- 
trict, and she replying with, 
as far as he could tell, fair 
accuracy. They cleared the 
covert, and stood above it on 
the hillside. Up above them 
for a fair two miles ran the 
moor — bracken changing to 
heather, and heather to scat- 
tered rock till the hills met the 
evening sky. From a hundred 
yards away and fifty feet up, 
a cock-grouse bragged—‘ Go- 
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back — Go-back — Go-back.” 
Dicky turned and looked across 
the valley to where the oppo- 
site slope ran up to the seven- 
teen hundred feet of Ingleside. 
The valley was all green and 
yellow with ungathered crops, 
a colour that changed abruptly 
to grey as the valley met rocks 
at about his own level. One 
above the other—the highest 
at five hundred feet — he 
counted six prehistoric beaches, 
the ledges made by glaciers in 
successive ice-ages. Above the 
highest beach the slope rose, 
even and brown, just as it 
had been long before ice-ages 
or man had come to disturb 
the scornful quiet of the hills. 
The cock-grouse bragged again, 
and another answered the chal- 
lenge. Dicky’s mind caught 
the recollection of a picture he 
had seen of a grouse carved in 
ivory by some _ paleolithic 
artist-hunter. He wondered 
for how many ages there had 
been grouse on these York- 
shire moors. Elsie spoke, and 
he turned to her. “Do you 
like it ? ’’ she said. 

Dicky drew in his breath. 
“Yes, it’s the only kind of 
country,” he replied. “ Hills 
and heather as far up as you 
can see.” 

The girl was leaning back on 
her stick, her face turned up 
to the evening light. Dicky 
noticed the perfect line of 
curve that formed her throat. 
“TI don’t like the hills,” she 
said. ‘I think I’m a little 
afraid of them. I think I feel 
safer in civilisation and houses.”’ 

Dicky moved a little to- 
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wards her, and as he turned 
again to look up Beckside he 
felt the touch of her shoulder 
against his arm. To his left 
the great dark bulk of Ingle- 
side seemed to move towards 
him, and he saw as if in a long 
distant dream a short hairy 
man driving before him a girl 
as beautiful as the man was 
ugly, into a cave in the rocks 
that form the Craven Fault. 
Elsie shivered a little. ‘Shall 
we go in?” she said. “It’s 
eerie out here, and dinner and 
civilisation are waiting for us.” 

They went down through 
the fir wood together, the girl 
leading, while Dicky watched 
the swing and play of her 
tweed skirt as she moved. He 
was learning something that 
Adam and St Anthony knew, 
and which, if you don’t know, 
you one day will find out for 
yourself — namely, that man 
was not meant to live alone. 

They found the party in 
the drawing-room dispersed, and 
they walked upstairs together. 
At the landing she turned to 
him: “‘ You know your room, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes. I’m all right. Tl 
be ready sooner than you, I 
expect.” 

“Oh no! Not by much. 
I don’t do much dressing-up 
here, you know.” 

“Well, whatever you wear 
I expect it’ll look all right.” 

The girl smiled and turned 
to go. Then she checked and 
looked round. ‘Which do 
you admire most—nature still 
or nature alive, you solemn 
man ? ” she asked. 
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A deep gong boomed down- 
stairs, and she swung round 
the corner of the passage with- 
out waiting for her answer. 
Dicky dressed that evening 
with something on his mind. 

She arrived just as the party 
were entering the dining-room, 
and Dicky gave a little gasp 
as he saw her. She was clad 
in shimmering black, her dress 
cut low and her white arms 
bare. Dicky pulled out the 
chair on his right for her, and 
they sat down in the midst of 
a confused chatter of tongues. 
Mrs Hansard was on Dicky’s 
left, and for some minutes he 
listened carefully to a weighty 
and reasoned argument from 
her on the advisability of wear- 
ing warm clothes on the moor, 
however hot the day might 


appear to be. Dicky had 
doubts as to her practical 
knowledge of the subject, but 
promised to take her warnings 
and advice very carefully to 
heart during his toilet next 


morning. When the oppor- 
tunity came for him to turn 
to Elsie, she was engaged in a 
general argument with Captain 
Thwayte and the large Playton 
over some matter of the pro- 
bable date of the next Albert 
Hall ball, and Dicky perforce 
returned to the entertainment 
of his hostess. On the whole, 
he was not very sorry when, 
the meal ended, the ladies rose 
and left. His host called to 
him, and he obediently moved 
up to a vacant chair and filled 
his glass again. There was a 
short pause while the four men 
studied each other, and each 
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wondered just what sort of 
conversation was suited to hig 
company. The host opened 
the ball. 

“* You're just from the Baltic, 
I think, Fancett ? ” 

“Yes. I had a year and a 
half there, and I’m not sorry 
to be back here before another 
winter.” 

“ Pretty cold, eh ? Now tell 
me—what are the possibilities 
of trade with Russia now? 
What have they got to give 
us I > 

“Well, I don’t know. I 
doubt if any one does. I know, 
at any rate, that the Baltic 
nations that are quite prepared 
to trade with them don’t seem 
to be getting much out of it.” 

“But we must trade with 
them. How else are we to 
stabilise exchange?” The large 
Playton was quite agitated. 
“We must trade with Ger- 
many, Austria, every one,” he 
went on. “It is the only 
possible way to save the finance 
of the world.” 

“But,” put in Dicky, “if 
they’ve got no money to pay 
for our stuff, and we object 
to their dumping stuff on us 
at low prices, I don’t see how 
we're going to get on.” 

** Ah, you’re a Protectionist ! 
Now we're Free Traders, you 
see, Commander.” 

“1’m not—I’m not anything 
but a naval officer.” 

“No politics at all? ” 

“Not what you call politics. 
My politics are taken from 4 
book called ‘The Influence of 
Sea-Power on History,’ just a8 
most officers’ are.” 
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“T’ve not read it.” Playton 
turned to Hansard — “‘ Have 
you?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t call 
it a political book quite. Do 
you think all political people 
should study it, Fancett ? ”’ 

“No, sir—I only used that 
as an illustration—but I’d make 
all politicians when they took 
office repeat a creed I could 
make up for them —one that 
they would have to remember 
in all their actions afterwards.” 

* And what’s that ? ” 

“Well, it would be some- 
thing like this—If you think 
it’s irreligious you must pull 
me up. Let’s see.—‘I believe 
in one British Empire, one and 
indivisible, made, held, and 
kept going by the Navy. And 
I believe in one Navy, by 
virtue of which I am here. 
And I respect the sea and the 
sea communications, and by 
those communications and by 
the light of Sea Power I shall 
guide all my judgments and 
actions. I confess that no 
British soldier has ever fought 
our enemies until he has crossed 
the sea to do so—that our 
Army in France in the Great 
War was an WExpeditionary 
Force, and that the sea must 
guide all our policy, both Home 
and Foreign. That if the sea- 
roads are free to us we are 
free of the world, but if the 
sea-roads are ever stopped to 
us, all our pay stops. Amen.’”’ 

There was a short pause. 
Both Hansard and Olayton 
were a little shocked. The 
careless reference to the fact 
that the country’s rulers were 
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remunerated for their work 
seemed a little sacrilegious to 
them. Captain Thwayte chimed 
in, rather to Dicky’s relief— 

“You're right. We were 
just an expeditionary force 
on a big scale. Lord! what 
@ mix-up we would have had 
if we'd had to pull out of 
France in the spring of 1918! 
But we might have had to do 
it. I get your idea: you want 
a politician’s course in sea 
strategy ?” 

“No—not quite that. <A 
course in history and foreign 
policy, based on sea communi- 
cations.” 

** Well, our policy has always 
been based on that.” 

“Yes, when it was success- 
ful. Once upon a time the 
Dutch burned Chatham, and 
once we lost the American 
Colonies.” 

“But the loss of America 
was the fault of colonial policy 
—not a question of the sea.” 

“It’s the same thing.” 

The two elder men had 
dropped into an earnest argu- 
ment on a Budget matter, and 
Dicky felt that national ques- 
tions might be left to them 
for a while. He abruptly 
changed the subject to one that 
was to him of greater interest. 

“What time do we start 
to-morrow ? ” 

“Well, we ought to be in 
the butts by nine. That means 
leaving here at half-past eight. 
It’s an uphill walk all day, 
really. You'll find it fairly 
wet, so you'll have to be 
prepared to stand about in 
damp boots.” 
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“* How many cartridges ? ” 

“Just as well to pack two 
hundred. You never know 
your luck. There'll be boys 
to help you carry ’em.” 

*‘Have you shot here often 
before ? ” 

Before Thwayte could answer, 
Hansard interrupted, “‘ Another 
glass of port, you two? No? 
Well, we'd better join the 
ladies, I think.” 


The note of a piano greeted 
them as the drawing-room door 
opened. Phyllis and Mrs Han- 
sard were sitting on the sofa 
by the fire, and Elsie was 
strumming a jazz tune fortis- 
simo and with barrel - organ 
expression. She stopped 
abruptly as Dicky came to- 
wards her, and turned her 
head towards him. ‘“‘ Are you 
a dancing man ? ” she asked. 

“No. Im rather out-of- 
date, I’m afraid. I can just 
get along; but I can’t do 
patent things.” 

** You're rather old-fashioned 
altogether, aren’t you?” This 
came with the first flash of 
feeling Dicky had seen in her 
face. He was startled, and a 
little hurt. She turned to the 
piano again, and began to 
sing to her own accompani- 
ment. The song was, “Ye 
banks and braes,” and she 
sang it clearly and well, but 
with an absolute lack of feel- 
ing. Dicky leaned against the 
piano, watching her, and won- 
dered a little if she liked 
singing the song for its own 
sake, or whether she merely 
took pleasure in it because it 
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suited her perfectly - trained 
voice, After three verses she 
rose suddenly, shut the piano, 
and without a word to Dicky 
walked across the room to 
join Thwayte. Dicky perforce 
joined Phyllis and sat down 
by her. She looked at him, 
at Elsie, and then at him again 
with a little puzzled frown, 
Then she talked about naval 
operations in the Baltic. Dicky 
thought women were queer 
things. 


He woke at seven next morn- 
ing to the sound of a clashing 
of curtain-rings. A pale light 
entered by the windows, and 
he noted a rustle and creak 
from the firs outside that told 
of a westerly breeze. A lean 
man-servant, who had the face 
of a groom, was pottering 
about the room, clearing away 
dress-clothes and folding the 
shooting-suit Dicky had set 
out overnight. ‘‘ Breakfast at 
a quarter to eight, sir,’”— 
the man slid through the door, 
and Dicky yawned, stretched 
his arms, and jumped out of 
bed. An inspection of the 
weather confirmed him in his 
hopes of a fine clear day, and 
he set about his toilet at his 
usual rapid pace. Dressing 
and shaving were to him un- 
pleasant ordeals that should 
be got through as soon as pos- 
sible. The razor-blade seemed 
a bit dull, and after discarding 
one he cut himself under the 
left ear with a second. A 
cup of tea, and the reflection 
that Mr Jorrocks always con- 
sidered such accidents of good 
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omen, cheered him up again. 
He got into his clothes swiftly, 
but slowed his progress to 
make careful adjustments in 
the fit of his boots and stock- 
ings. His shooting clothes were 
well-worn and comfortable, 
and it was only with those and 
with his hunting-kit that he 
was wont to be particular as 
to fit, cut, and adjustment of 
details. On this occasion he 
had donned a grey shirt and 
collar, and he considered their 
appearance in the looking-glass 
carefully before deciding that 
their colour was sufficiently 
indeterminate to prevent them 
catching the eye of an approach- 
ing bird. He hesitated a little 
on the question of headgear, 
and decided after another look 
out of the window that the 
sun would be out in an hour, 
and that a hat was preferable 
toacap. He felt in his roomy 
pockets—some eight in num- 
ber—and mustered their con- 
tents: pipe, tobacco, money, 
matches, handkerchief, knife, 
cartridge-extractor, &c.—they 
were all there, and he went 
downstairs feeling that as far 
as possible he had eliminated 
minor troubles from his day. 
Thwayte overtook him in the 
hall, and they entered the 
dining - room together. The 
household was represented by 
the butler only, and that worthy 
at once made them at home by 
introducing them to the side- 
board and starting them off 
on breakfast. At intervals 
their meal was interrupted by 
the necessity of their jumping 
up to greet the remainder of 
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the party as its units arrived 
—stamping, gliding, or bust- 
ling into the room according 
to their sex or nature. The 
host was last, and walked in 
with the impressive air of the 
Leader of the House arriving 
to answer a combined attack 
by the Opposition. Dicky did 
not pay much attention to the 
ladies ; he wanted to get away 
and see his gun and cartridges 
in order before there could be 
any chance of his being hurried 
over such an important busi- 
ness. After a few minutes 
the late-comers settled down, 
and he took advantage of 
their preoccupation to slip out. 
He found in the gun-room a 
gaitered elderly man of gloomy 
aspect standing among a litter 
of gun-cases and cartridge-bags. 
This individual was at the 
moment putting Dicky’s gun 
together. He looked its owner 
over thoughtfully, looked back 
at the gun, snapped the fore- 
end into place, and vouchsafed 
a statement. 

6eé ornin’.’’ 

*“G@’morning—are we going 
to have a good day for it ? ” 

“Ef there’s owt on t’moor 
—aye.” 

A long pause, while the 
keeper rubbed the gun-stock 
with his sleeve. ‘“‘ Humph! 
it’s bin middlinish barrin’ 
t’backend.”’ 

Dicky digested this slowly 
for a bit and then gave it up. 
It was quite different to the 
Esthonian or Finnish tongues, 
yet it was equally mysterious 
to listen to. He began to un- 
strap his cartridges and to 
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tumble them into his cartridge- 
bags. The gloomy keeper put 
his gun in the rack against the 
wall and began also rammaging 
in cartridge magazines. ‘“‘ Tha’ 
shutes wi’ a@ good gun, 2@’ 
reckon.” 

** Yes, it’s a nice gun.” 

** Hoap tha’ can shute’s good 
as t’gun lets tha’. That’s 
middlin’ o’ cartridge for thee. 
Tha’ll need no more.” 

Thwayte and Playton en- 
tered, and Dicky, feeling that 
the keeper’s estimate should be 
tempered with a little more 
optimism, hastily tipped an- 
other thirty cartridges into his 
pocket. ‘‘ Why, Jim, you’re 
looking positively cheerful! Is 
this to be a record season, or 
what? I see you’ve got the 
guns out—who’s going to carry 
my cartridges? Don’t let me 
have that man who talks again 
—he puts me off... .’’ Thwayte 
seemed to be an old friend, for 
the keeper’s grim mouth re- 
laxed a little, though he re- 
frained from answering. 

Dicky took another glance 
over his equipment, and went 
out through the side-door to 
where a group of old men and 
boys stood leaning on their 
long sticks on the gravel path. 
The sound of a raucous horn 
and the rising hum of an 
engine heralded the arrival of 
two more guns; the car swept 
up the slope and stopped by 
the group of country-folk as Mr 
Hansard came out of the side- 
door to greet its occupants. 

“Come in, Chapman. How 
d’y do, Pennistone? You're 
just on time—you all ready ? ” 
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The driver of the car shook 
his coat off as he stood up. 
“* Yes, to the last gaiter-button. 
Hop out—Pennistone—they’re 
all waiting for us.” The pas- 
senger jumped down and took 
two guns and a litter of cart- 
ridge-bags from the back seats. 
“‘How are you, Hansard?” 
he shouted. ‘‘ Not Prime Min- 
ister yet? Why, the Govern- 
ment’s got no sense. Any 
coffee left on the kitchen table, 
eh?” Without waiting for a 
reply he dashed into the house 
and his voice echoed from the 
direction of the dining-room. 
His companion, Chapman, did 
not follow. He slung a bag 
over his shoulder, tucked his 
gun under his arm, and walked 
over to talk to Dicky, who, 
similarly armed and ready, was 
enjoying his second pipe on 
the lawn. 

“* Good ‘morning, sailor,” he 
said. ‘* You’re Fancett, aren’t 
you? Heard you’d be here. 
Staying long? ” 

“How are you, sir? No, 
I’m just here for two days’ 
shoot. I'll go back day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh! that’s a pity—we 
must try and alter that. Done 
much grouse-shooting ? I see. 
Well, you'll soon pick it up 
if you’ve shot other game. 
Good. We’re moving off. A 
quarter of an hour late, and 
we won’t get much time to 
spare when we get to the butts.” 

“Have the beaters gone on 


' then ? ”’ 


“O Lord, yes! They have 
a mile and a half to bring in 
for this drive. It’s an allot- 
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ments drive, and we won’t get 
much off it, but we'll move 
them on towards the middle 
of the moor.” 

The keeper passed down the 
line of guns and flankers as 
they tramped up the path 
through the fir wood; as he 
passed each gun he held out 
a bunch of slips of paper. 
Chapman and Dicky each 
pulled a slip as the man passed. 
Chapman laughed. 

“Number one, I’ve got— 
what are you?” 

‘Number six. 
good one ¢ ” 

“It’s good for the first drive 
—what there is of it; but it’s 
not so good for the other drives. 
You move up one number each 
drive, you know. But you'll 
get decent shooting wherever 
your number lands you. I 
always say that there’s no such 
thing as a bad butt or bad 
whisky—only some are better 
than others. You must get a 
lot of mixed shooting all round 
the world, don’t you ? ” 

They were breasting the 
steepest part of the hill; the 
line of butts showed up against 
the sky far above them, and 
Dicky felt that talking under 
such difficult conditions was 
rather unfair. He was not 
going to be outdone, however, 
by this lanky civilian who strode 
and chatted so easily beside him. 

“Yes,” he replied gallantly. 
“One gets snipe—and part- 
ridges—and buck, of course— 
woodcocks—all over the world 
—Mauritius — East Indies — 
South America—Mediterranean 
—quite a lot.” 


Is that a 


“And did you get much up 
in the Baltic? Plenty of duck, 
I suppose ? ” 

*““No—too much at war. 
Couldn’t get far enough away 
to shoot. Which is number 
six butt?” 

“The top"one. You'll have 
time to get there all right, but 
you’d better go right on up. 
This is my place; sorry I’m 
not next to you this time. 
Good sport to you.” 

Chapman kicked open the 
low door of @ great circle that 
looked like the remains of a 
prehistoric hut. Dicky sum- 
moned enough breath to wish 
him ‘‘Good shooting” in ex- 
change, and continued his plod 
up the hillside. The heather 
was wet and the going rough 
and boggy. Little gutters of 
slippery black earth ran down 
through the ling-bobs, and his 
feet floundered occasionally. 
The bag he carried contained 
only a hundred cartridges, yet 
it was beginning to feel like 
a four-inch shell. He counted 
the butts as he passed them, 
and at the fourth the slope of 
the hill eased a little. To his 
surprise he saw that the top 
butt, which had previously 
shown up right on the skyline, 
was by no means at the top 
of the hill. The heather went 
on up another half-mile to 
meet another horizon, and he 
wondered how far up it went 
beyond that. He reached num- 
ber six and entered it with a 
gasp of relief. A low post with 
a foot of plank across it. oceu- 
pied the centre of the butt. 
Dicky sat on this and looked 
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round. The floor was of planks, 
but the planks were covered 
with wet peat-mud. The walls 
were damp and uninviting to 
lean against. Altogether it 
looked a poor sort of retreat 
to stay long in. He hung his 
cartridge-bag on the end of the 
seat, loaded his gun, and placed 
it on the wall in front of him. 
He was not quite sure which 
way the drive was coming, and, 
standing up, he looked round 
for information. Yes, it was 
all right—he could see two 
flankers sitting down far out 
to his left front, and Penni- 
stone, having reached the butt 
next below, was leaning out 
and looking in the same direc- 
tion. A mile away a white flag 
flickered and disappeared; then 
two figures showed below it on 
a little knoll of rock. The 
flag showed again, waving furi- 
ously this time, and he saw 
Pennistone’s head and shoulders 
lowered a little. Dicky won- 
dered if that meant business or 
not—decided it didn’t, and 
continued to stand upright, 
looking out to the westward. 
Then he heard Pennistone 
whistle softly once—several 
times. He picked up his gun 
and looked down the hill to 
see if any other guns were 
showing activity. As he looked 
back to the drivers a little 
patch of the heather two hun- 
dred yards away seemed to 
be moving towards him. A 
second glance made him crouch 
back and finger his trigger- 
guard, for the movement he 
saw was not that of heather. 
A group of black specks moved 


low down and apparently quite 
slowly to his right front ; then 
all of a sudden they were not 
moving slowly, and they were 
grouse gliding down to Penni- 
stone’s butt with the speed of 
arrows. Bang-bang—one bird 
collapsed, and as Dicky stared 
in surprise at the silent sneak- 
ing way—so different to his ex- 
pectations—in which the birds 
had arrived, a high wailing 
call from the nearest flanker 
made him look uphill. The 
man’s flag was waving fran- 
tically. Dicky looked to his 
front, and then heard a whisper 
of wings behind him. He 
whipped round and got both 
barrels off at a small pack of 
grouse at a few yards’ range— 
and missed them comfortably. 


Far away downhill to his 
right there sounded a rattle of 
firing. Pop-pop-pop-pop—It 
sounded as if two guns were 
working at their topmost speed. 
There was a pause—a single 
shot—and then he saw a long 
string of birds—ten broods at 
least—sailing majestically over 
the shoulder below him to- 
wards the lower butts. The 
firing broke out again, and he 
envied the guns that were 
being granted such high clear 
shots. Then came a warning 
cry from the flanker above, 
and he looked to his front 
quickly. ‘‘ Ho’d ’em up—ho’d 
’emup!” Four hundred yards 
off were a dozen black specks, 
low down and coming towards 
him. He crouched and waited, 
all a-quiver with impatience. 
At a hundred yards’ range he 
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raised his gun—then lowered 
it—then threw it up quickly 
and fired at the leading bird, 
—a bird that showed as a 
round dot with rigid, short, 
and tapering wings sticking 
out from it—so straight was 
its coming. At the instant of 
firing he knew he had missed ; 
he swung his gun up, but the 
bird whizzed over him just 
clear of his gun-muzzle; he 
whirled round, slipping a little 
on the greasy boards, and fired 
at another bird as it showed its 
tail to him from thirty yards 
behind. Nothing fell, and he 
reloaded with a fair round oath. 
Out in front he could see the 
heads of the drivers coming in 
sight, and he prayed for a 
chance to kill at least one 
grouse before the drive was 
over. Below him the guns 
popped merrily, and at in- 
tervals rapidly. A hoarse yell 
from the flanker spoke of a 
chance coming, and two birds 
came straight past him, sail- 
ing downhill with stiff wings. 
He swung on to one carefully, 
steadied in front of it, and 
fired ; he changed to the second 
bird, and let fly even more 
carefully. Both grouse went 
on down the line untouched, 
and Dicky felt the tears of rage 
coming to the back of his eyes. 
He loaded slowly and slid his 
gun over his shoulder. The 
drivers were close now, and he 
felt that life for him was over ; 
he would never hit a bird all 
day, he was a laughing-stock 
and a byword among men. 
Never would he—he swung 
tound and jerked up his gun. 
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At the shot a high-flying cock- 
grouse, ninety feet up and 
coming down wind, collapsed 
and fell, striking the heather 
with a thud in front of Penni- 
stone’s feet. 

“Well done, Sailor! Pretty 
work.”’ Pennistone was just 
leaving his butt to pick up his 
game, and the flankers were 
coming in. Dicky walked out 
and kicked the heather petu- 
lantly. He felt that that last 
bird had just prevented him 
from throwing his gun away 
and walking home. He had 
had eight fair chances and had 
killed one bird. If this sort 
of thing was going to continue 
he was in for a poor day. 
*“How many, sir? ’’—the flanker, 
an old and grey-bearded dales- 
man, was beside him. ‘‘ Only 
one. 
Dicky bitterly. 

“« And that’s bett’ nor some. 
I mind a shuter i’ this ’ere 
butt ’at shot at eighty and 
got nowt.” He moved on 
downhill, and Dicky looked 
after him gratefully, deciding 
that even if he was a liar, he 
was @ good kind of comforter. 

Pennistone came up- hill. 
“What did you get? That 
all? Never mind. You'll get 
better chances next drive. I 
got two an’ a half brace. Lot 
of shooting down the hill there. 
Did you hear ’em ? ” 

“Yes, high birds going over 
them too.” 

** Not so high. They follow 
the curve of the ground a lot 
this drive. That was a high 
one you shot.” 

““Yes; I don’t mind those 


I missed the rest,’ said 
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sort of birds. I didn’t expect 
grouse ‘to come just off the 
heather like most of them 
did, though.” 
fi,‘ A grouse comes all ways. 
Just got to take ’em as they 
come, that’s all. But I think 
they come lower in August 
than later, and they dodge 
about more too. They’re not 
really alarmed by the drive, 
these young birds; they just 
get up, and decide to go else- 
where, and they jog along slow, 
and many turn off any way 
when they meet the guns. 
Later on they’ll come like 
bullets, not so low down, but 
meaning business once they’ve 
chosen their point.” 

“Well, I’ve got all my 
troubles to come yet. I wish 
I could get them over, though, 


and get the length of these 
devils.” 

Pennistone grinned. 
just the length you’ve got to 


‘ec It’s 


forget, sailor. You threw up 
and killed that high bird as 
clean as a whistle. D’you 
know why ? ”’ 

“Yes, I know. Because I 
was caught bending and hadn’t 
time to think of lead and 
swing and all that.” 

** You’ve got it. And you’ve 
got to make yourself as quick 
as that every shot. You must 
see the bird and not your 
gun-barrel; keep that rule in 
your head. It’s the same as 
billiards, after all; you don’t 
have sights on your cue. Ah! 
here they come up to us. 
We'll move up now; we’ve 
got to cross the hill.” 

A group of guns and drivers 
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were plodding up the slope 
behind them. Dicky, anxious 
to avoid further questions ag 
to what sport he had had, 
jumped at the idea of moving 
on in advance, and the two 
set out up the rough path be- 
fore them. They had covered 
half a mile of heather before 
they came out on the open 
hill-top, and Pennistone led 
the way down a shallow gulley 
that lay on their right. He 
stopped at a butt that lay so 
well concealed that it was not 
noticeable fifty yards away. 
“‘Here’s yours,” he _ said, 
** Number one. I go on to the 
sixth. You may get some 
shooting with this wind.” He 
moved on, and Dicky slipped 
down a greasy path and entered 
his quarters. It struck him 
at once that unless somebody 
gave him warning he was going 
to be hard put to it to shoot 
at all. His view in front ex- 
tended just twenty yards, and 
behind him was the gulley 
side about the same distance 
away. To his right and left 
he could see fairly well, but 
with a butt on one side of him 
and possibly a flanker on the 
other, those views were not 
much use to him. The other 
guns passed down behind him ; 
the drivers had branched off 
and departed. Chapman came 
sliding down the slope, and 
called him out to a heather 
bank below the butt. Dicky 
came out, and the two sat 
down on their cartridge-bags 
and lit their pipes. 

“Tt’ll be five - and - twenty 
minutes before the drive starts. 
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I'll go down to my butt then,” 
said the tall man. ‘‘ Get much 
sport the first drive ? ” 

“ One bird only. I——” 

“ Poor butt that. I’ve never 
known many birds come to it. 
We had plenty of chances 
below, but Hansard and I 
were shooting like fools.” 

“What did you get ? ” 

“He got ten brace. I had 
fourteen. My old bitch here 
collected four runners for me.” 
The Labrador stood up and 
placed her wet paws on his 
shoulders. ** Down ! — Sit, 
Lady! Yes, a good dog’ll 
get more than a bad gun any 
day.” 

‘“* Have you had her long ? ”’ 

“Seven years. I bred her. 
It’s lucky I’m not married, 
or my wife would be jealous. 
She’s a good Lady, and she’s 
got more sense than a woman.” 

“You're a confirmed bache- 
lor, are you? ” 

“TI think so. Women have 
got no sense of proportion. 
A woman would see no sense 
in my going out and having a 
night with some pals and swim- 
ming from Temple Pier to the 
Tower steps just because I 
felt like it. They don’t see 
that silly things have got to 
be done sometimes, just be- 
cause they’re silly. Why 
shouldn’t a man swim in the 
Thames at midnight if he 
wants to?” 

“ You talk as if you had had 
an experience that way.” 

“You're right. She broke 
it off. I was relieved, because 
I saw I#had nearly made a 
mistake. She had no sense of 
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humour. When I meet a 
woman who has, [ll marry 
her. How long did you say 
you’d be up here ? ” 

“Only a couple of days.” 

“* Well, to-morrow’s Saturday 
—Sunday—I’m shooting Mon- 
day and Tuesday. Come to 
me on Sunday. I'll get you 
over there in the car. Yes, 
you’ve got to come. One of 
my guns has dropped out, and 
I think you'll prefer my lot to 
this. You'll have women in 
your butt this afternoon. I 
don’t know which of them 
you'll have, but you might 
get both. Blood and Wars! 
Look out!” 

He picked up his gun and 
cartridges, and rushed down 
towards his butt. Ten brace 
of grouse whizzed over Dicky 
as he scrambled up and tum- 
bled into his own. For five 
minutes after the birds had 
passed he stood craning his 
head up for the first glimpse 
of the approach of more, his 
gun thrust forward, his finger 
on the trigger-guard. Nothing 
came, and not a shot or sound 
broke the stillness of the gully. 
He lowered his gun again, and 
felt for his pipe. Somebody 
whistled farther down, and 
he sprang to attention. <A 
single brace of birds appeared 
straight in front. They swerved 
up over him, and he took 
an almost overhead shot as 
they passed. He hit one bird, 
which swayed a little, stooped, 
and then towered high behind 
him. He could not see where 
it pitched, but reckonedj it as 
having gone well over a hun- 
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dred yards before falling. He 
heard Chapman fire, and saw 
two birds fall like stones in 
front. A yell and repeated 
cries of ‘‘ Yah—Aah—Ho’d 
‘em up!” sounded, and then 
came a hurricane of grouse, 
whirling over and past him— 
low, high, or medium,—pass- 
ing straight over or diagonally 
—diving over the gully face 
in front, and swinging up as 
they saw him or curling round 
as the eddies of wind coming 
over the hill met them. Dicky 
fired, slipped, loaded, fumbled, 
slipped, and fired furiously. 
The rush lasted for some ninety 
seconds, and then stopped sud- 
denly. He panted a little 
with excitement, and then 
swore at himself long and 
lustily. With all his haste 


and fumbling, his wild slips 
and eagerness, he had got off 


but eight shots. He knew 
that he had only one bird 
clean killed, and that he had 
wounded two more, neither of 
which was likely to be found. 
He had been comforting him- 
self with the thought that it 
wanted only a little excitement 
and “warming up” to make 
him shoot decently. He had 
just had the chance he wanted, 
and yet had thrown it away. 
A solitary cock-grouse flew 
diagonally over him, and he 
moodily raised his gun and 
moodily slew it as it came 
over. Steady firing came from 
down the gully, and he saw 
grouse passing below Chapman 
in a fairly regular stream. 
Then two birds came up to 
him, curling back from the 
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guns. He fired twice, and one 
bird fluttered reluctantly down 
in front—a bird to be watched, 
evidently. Chapman began to 
fire rapidly again to his left 
front, and Dicky got a fair 
chance at coming birds. He 
missed clean with one barrel, 
and pricked a bird with the 
other. The bird sailed on, and 
he saw it in strong flight 
disappear over his horizon up- 
hill. The sound of voices and 
flapping flags gave notice of 
the drivers’ approach, and 
the guns came out from their 
shelters. Dicky picked up one 
dead bird, and then looked 
helplessly round. He had a 
wounded bird down somewhere 
close in front, and at least two 
well behind. He marked as 
well as he could the spots 
where he had lost sight of 
them, running up the gully- 
sides to get a clearer view. 
Chapman and a driver were 
collecting birds below him. He 
saw them pick fifteen, and 
then they moved up towards 
him. 
““Whereabouts are they?” 
called the confirmed bachelor. 
“One just in front here, 
about twenty yards — two 
others a long way back.” 
“All right; keep a bit to 
one side, will you? ” He waved 
his hand, and Lady went with 
a rush down wind. She turned 
left-handed when some forty 
yards off, and hurried across 
the line to leeward. Suddenly 
she checked and began’ a swift 
zigzag back, each tack becom- 
ing shorter than the last. A 
few feet from where the bird 
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had fallen she stopped and 
stood—her near paw raised. 

“Keep quite still, Sailor,” 
said Chapman. ‘“ That bird can 
fly. Steady—little Lady.” 

The bitch took a slow pace 
forward — another — her paw 
came quite gently down, and 
a bright-eyed grouse broke into 
frantic flutterings beneath it. 
She stooped her head and 
picked the bird, her white 
teeth holding the wings still 
against the body. As she 
trotted to her master, Dicky 
saw the unruffled head and 
neck of the bird moving beside 
her soft brown eye in un- 
flurried curiosity. Chapman 
patted her head as he took her 
charge from her, and waved 
her over the gully face behind. 
The two men walked slowly 


after, and watched her quarter- 
ing far down wind. 

“Tf we were taking this bit 
back I wouldn’t let her out 
that way, but anything she 
puts up now will go downhill 


where we want ’em. Ah! 
she’s on @ line—that’s a strong 
runner. It’s a drainage grip 
she’s on, and she knows the 
runners make for grips if they 
can.” The bitch stopped, and 
her head went down and stayed 
down. Chapman whistled shril- 
ly, and she came galloping 
back with a dead bird. She 
delivered it, ran back a little 
way, and looked up for leave 
to go. A wave sent her gallop- 
ing. ‘She knows there are 
two birds there, and she’s had 
the line of both.” 

“But she’s going back to 
the same place. The birds 
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weren’t together at all when I 
saw them coming down.” 

* Ye-e-s. It may be the 
same line she’s after. She 
doesn’t usually take trouble 
over nothing, though.” The 
bitch hurried down the grip, 
and began nosing the heather 
where she had found the last 
grouse. Chapman gave an ex- 
clamation of impatience, and 
whistled. She raised her head, 
hesitated, lowered her head 
again, and a moment later 
came trotting back with a 
bird in her mouth. Chapman 
took it from her, and held out 
his hand. She jumped up, 
putting her paws on his fore- 
arm. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said; ‘“‘I can’t say fairer 
than that, can I?” She 
laughed up at him—her long 
tongue flapping as she panted ; 
then dropped into heel as he 
turned to go back. 

Dicky entered number two 
butt at the next drive feeling 
absolutely despondent. The 
grouse seemed to be quite 
unkillable. He was shooting 
as carefully and accurately as 
he could, yet for all the results 
he was getting he knew that 
he might as well have been 
loaded with sand instead of 
shot. He had only killed two 
birds all day, the dog had 
collected three more for him, 
and, worse than all, he had 
sent several wounded birds on. 
He placed his gun on the turf- 
crowned wall before him, and 
looked round at the prospect. 
The line of butts was well 
down the hill on the lee slope 
of the gully; he had a clear 
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view of a hundred yards be- 
hind him and rather more in 
front. Next above him was 
Playton with his hosts’ groom- 
like valet in attendance; be- 
low him he could see Chapman 
and Lady sitting in the sun 
outside their butt. He arranged 
a@ row of cartridges out before 
him, loaded his gun, and sat 
back to wait for the approach- 
ing ordeal. The sun was strong 
now, and a faint steam rose 
from the damp heather around 
him. Down the gully the view 
ran for miles—tumbling becks, 
pools, and patches of rock 
catching his eye as he followed 
the line of the slope over 
twenty thousand acres of heath- 
er away to the blue-grey hills 
beyond. Warning’ whistles 
came from the butts on each 
side, and he stood up, his 


gun-barrels resting on the wall. 
Here they came—a brace— 
twenty brace—fifty, in a scat- 
tered line-ahead formation. 
Playton fired straight to his 
front, and Dicky noted with 
surprise a bird dropping some 


fifty yards or more out. He 
picked a leading bird carefully 
—covered it—and as it came 
straight for his face dropped it 
almost at his feet. Another 
showed coming apparently with 
the intention of impaling itself 
on his gun, but aiming as if 
he held a rifle he killed it 
easily. He reloaded quickly 
but calmly, and, paying no 
attention to the birds that 
whipped past to each side, 
dropped two more with aimed 
shots in their faces. Four, all 
wickedly easy, once he had got 
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the trick, but yet four in four 
shots; the stream of grouse 
slowed up and dropped to 
scattered ones and twos com- 
ing over higher up and from 
unexpected directions. A cock- 
bird came down the line, being 
missed by Playton and Dicky 
(one shot each), by Chapman 
(two), and dropped by their 
host (two barrels). Two more 
came up the gully, swerved 
round, and came between Two 
and Three butts. Chapman 
dropped one—a long shot— 
and wounded the other, which 
went on in a swerving snipe- 
like flight. It was a longish 
shot, but Dicky swung well 
ahead and brought it down in 
a@ crumpled ball. More whist- 
ling, and then for some seconds 
the sky in front seemed dark 
with grouse; they came in 
broods of five to ten brace in 
rapid succession, some skim- 
ming the heather, some sailing 
over at the limit of a shot- 
gun’s range. Dicky steadied 
himself and fired coolly, shoot- 
ing the instant his eye caught 
each bird over his gun-muzzle, 
Some he missed, but when the 
storm had passed and he rested 
his warm gun-barrels on the 
wall-top, he felt with a glow 
of satisfaction that he could 
face with equanimity the stolid 
question he had been so dread- 
ing ten minutes before, ‘‘ Any- 
thing to pick up, sir?” A 
few more scattered shots and 
the drive was over. The guns 
came out, and Dicky stood by 
his butt waiting while two 
drivers and a dog collected 
seven brace that had fallen 
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around him. Feeling less afraid 
to face his friend, he shouldered 
his gun and strolled down to 
watch Lady bring in the last 
of Chapman’s birds. 

“See you’ve got on to them. 
You were plating some good 
ones then. Feeling better 
now ¢”’ 

“My word—I am. Felt such 
a fool before.” 

“No need to. Everybody 
has bad days—sometimes bad 
seasons. We're going down to 
lunch now. We come back and 
beat this the other way then. 
You'll be number three. Not 


so good a butt as the lower 
ones, but good enough.” 
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They went down-hill, and 
assisted in a search for two 
birds which their host was sure 
were dead within thirty yards 
of his butt, but which both his 
own dog and Lady stated to be 
entirely mythical. After ten 
minutes of assurances that “I 
know almost exactly where 
they are—dead ?—never saw 
birds fall cleaner,” the search 
was abandoned, and the whole 
party trooped down to a rubble- 
stone hut standing a bowshot 
from the lowest butt. As 
they stamped and clattered up 
the steps before it, Phyllis 
and Elsie appeared at the 
door. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE grubby dusty carriage 
of the longest railway system 
in the world had square wheels 
—at least so it seemed to the 
young soldier, just back from 
seven years of miscellaneous 
campaigning, who clung to the 
edge of a bunk to prevent him- 
self from going through the roof. 
At about midnight, a great 
clanking of couplings and bump- 
ing of buffers showed that the 
train had drawn up alongside 
the row of smoky oil-lamps 
of Campbellpur Junction. On 
the gritty stone platform a 
half-dozen blue-chinned, love- 
locked frontier policemen, with 
their broad sword - bayonets 
fixed to their Martini car- 
bines, stood round a handful 
of heavily - chained prisoners. 
These were Wazirs taken in 
some rough-and-tumble amid 
the stony tangles of the Salt 
Range the night before. Their 
great deep jaws and gleaming 
eyes marked them as almost 
nearer akin to the leopard 
than to the kindly world of 
men. Their hard faces recalled 
to the soldier another night 
more than five years earlier 
before Festubert, when a trio of 
just such mettle harried a patrol 
of five-and-twenty Westphali- 
ans across the No Man’s Land 
back through their own wire. 
The train was in no hurry, 
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and the soldier had ample 
leisure to contrast the silent 
immobility of the Moslem north- 
erners with the quacking of a 
party of sleek sensual-featured 
banias, thinly disguised in the 
blue serge jackets of ticket in- 
spectors and passenger guards, 
who soon raised a clamour to 
extract some illegal gratifica- 
tion from a Jat bumpkin in 
the next coach. In due season 
the train moved on with the 
clatter of a dozen boiler-shops, 
prodigious whistling and wav- 
ing of green flags, at the dizzy 
rate of some twelve miles to the 
hour. The soldier dreamt that 
he was back in “‘ Port Arthur,” 
and that the nightly crumping 
of 5°9’s was clanging in splin- 
ters against the cauldrons of 
that erstwhile brewery. 

A large youthful face, rather 
like that of a horse, poked itself 
through the window as the 
train drew to a stop, and its 
owner announced that the des- 
tination had arrived. The 
owner was the captain’s orderly, 
who, three years before, a puny 
boy of four foot nothing in 
stature, had thrust his way 
into an orderly-room with half 
a dozen playmates just bigger 
than himself, demanding to be 
enlisted. The boys were Khat- 
taks, and even in 1917 lack of 
size and age were apt to be 
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overlooked when enlisting Khat- 
taks. However, four foot noth- 
ing seemed to exceed the bounds 
that a measuring-stick can be 
strained to read to, and he was 
projected into the roadway. 
Observing that there was an- 
other door to the orderly-room, 
he dodged the havildar major 
and popped in through it, 
announcing that his father had 
been killed and that he insisted 
on being enlisted. After three 
more ejectments a place was 
found for him amongst the bu- 
glers. Then—it seemed almost 
in defiance of his superior offi- 
cers’ expressed opinion, and 
hence of good order and mili- 
tary discipline—he proceeded 
to grow. In two years’ time 
he had acquired a stature of 
five foot eleven, a chest meas- 
urement of forty, and a shrap- 
nel bullet through that same 
chest in the barrage that pre- 
ceded a Turkish counter-attack 
before Jaffa. From this he 
was now recuperating by a 
ten-day visit to his aged mother, 
his only surviving relation, and 
showing his captain the sights 
of his homeland. 

It was four in the morning 
and piercingly cold. Before 
the soldier, his servant, and his 
orderly were properly out of 
the train, the inevitable pasty- 
faced babu waddled up, blither- 
ing about the delay. The young 
Khattak Niamat silenced him 
with three incisive but not 
actionable words, to the joy 
of the bystanders, attributing 
to him an ancestry from 
Hindustan, perhaps the last 
insult in the Punjab. 


A hawk-faced grey-haired 
pointsman, clad in the great- 
coat of brown blanketing sup- 
plied by the railway to its 
employees, entertained the sol- 
dier with the local gossip by 
the regardless-of-expense coal 
fire in the twelve by ten 
station hut, 

Seven years of the ‘“‘ King’s 
War,” and all the able-bodied 
men still far away across the 
sea. 

The stalwart Gunners of the 
Salt Range served their guns 
by the Caspian shore, the 
frosty Caucasus, the wilds of 
Kurdistan, and in the great 
concreted emplacements of 
Hong-Kong and Singapur. 
Lanky cavalry troopers, men 
from the valley plains these, 
were engaged with Bolshevik 
and revolting Arab; whilst 
scores of thousands of the 
stubborn thick-set infantrymen, 
who call these bare stark hills 
their home, bore the King’s 
burden on their willing shoul- 
ders in fifty fields. No talk 
of ‘“‘ war weariness’ here, nor 
of “engagement for the dura- 
tion,” though every eighth man, 
enlisted of his own free will, lay 
in a distant grave. 

Meanwhile gangs of desper- 
ate raiders, Wazirs, Mahsuds, 
and Khostwals, harried the 
tiny stone-walled and towered 
hamlets of the Indus _ val- 
leys, where many a childless 
widow bewailed a grave she 
had never seen in front of 
La Bassée, Wieltje, or the 
Sanniyat. 

In an hour young Niamat 
returned, cajoling and brow- 
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beating by turns a slippered 
and wheezy ancient, whose 
long hair fell on his shoulders, 
and who led by the nose three 
camels of discontented appear- 
ance. They seemed to resent 
being made to work before 
sun-up, when the morning was 
far from being properly aired. 
With sulky scowls and insub- 
ordinate groans the gawky 
beasts folded up their long legs 
by sections, bending them in 
all sorts of unexpected direc- 
tions, and subsided on to the 
ground. The ancient suddenly 
produced from nowhere four 
very excellent coarse nets, oval 
in shape, expertly and strongly 
woven from the fibre of a small 
tree called ‘‘Majari.”” Intothese 
Niamat and Yakub the servant 
tumbled the modest belongings 
of the party—a sleeping-bag, 
a few brown blankets, a Hima- 
layan snow-porter’s basket, full 
of enamelled plates, mugs, sauce- 
pans, tins of jam, tea, and 
packets of cartridges. Then, 
gathering up the corners, the 
ancient lashed them together 
with more fibre, and slung them 
over the camel’s back. To the 
blue-beaded dignified neck of 
the senior camel was hitched 
the inevitable cheap tin Ameri- 
can lantern; the two youths 
shouldered the Mannlicher and 
the Martini, and the little 
caravan was soon trudging 
north by west. The track, 
just nine inches wide, was 
nearly but never quite cleared 
of the interminable shingly 
stones by the feet of countless 
camels. In a few minutes 
the railway signal was out 


of sight behind one of the 
many bare backbones of rock 
that jutted up along the ridges, 
and nothing except the two 
rifles and the tin lamp remained 
to tell the young soldier that 
he was not travelling in the 
twelfth century, when Mahmud 
ruled in Ghazni and took his 
armies of fair-skinned Nordic 
westerners over these ranges 
to conquer and hand down the 
land to their progeny who 
serve the King of England, 
just as Duke William carved 
up Saxon England to make 
fiefs for the Nordic ancestors 
of their officers. 

The chill pearly dawn soon 
changed to a warmer pink, 
and the growing light displayed 
the sharp jagged crests of the 
ranges on both sides. Yellow 
sandstone mixed with grey 
granite and streaked with lines 
of black formed these stark 
hills, cut up by countless laby- 
rinths of little valleys, shingly 
as the sea-shore. Here and 
there a clump of camel-thorn 
gave a touch of almost indis- 
tinguishable green. Yet rarer 
still, on the brow of some fold 
in the ground, a little flat- 
roofed house, built of the same 
all-pervading round stones, 
was with difficulty separated 
by the eye from its surround- 
ings. Just below each house a 
little patch of ground covered 
with faint parallel lines, still 
overwhelmed by the flood of 
stones, showed a struggling 
attempt at cultivation. Here 
men with muscles of steel 
fought with pitiless nature to 
win each year the few bushels 
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of wheat that sustained their 
gallant hearts. 

In a little enclosure fenced 
round with cut thorns, a yard 
high, a busily moving figure in 
a knee-long dark blue jumper 
surmounting flowing crimson 
trousers of immense width, 
showed where the wife or 
widow of some distant Punjabi 
soldierman fed her chickens or 
milked the family cow for the 
gaffers’ early breakfast. Every- 
where nature in her hardest 
and most pitiless mood: beet- 
ling razor-crested hills; water- 
less valleys ; thorn-trees, thorn 
bushes, and thorn fence—all 
under an all-mastering flood 
of grey stones and boulders. 

Only in the smiling gallant 
faces of the people, their clean 
aquiline features and stead- 
fast eyes, did one see the 
other side of the picture. All 
nature’s smoothnesses seemed 
to have been reft from the 
land and placed in their merry 
uncomplaining hearts. The 
soldier thought of the old glad 
days when the villages and 
the battalions still held crowds 
of laughing young Khattaks 
and Awans, whose clean -run 
sinewy limbs and lithe steely 
forms twisted in dances and 
Spartan games day in and day 
out. Then another picture 
followed, of those same cheery 
singing lips going to their death 
to moulder on the close-strung 
wire before Festubert, or to be 
engulfed in some swamp of 
the Rufiji. 

Towards noon the track took 
a turn to the westward, and 
dropped down amidst thorn- 
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trees into a sandy ravine that 
runs down into the great Indus. 

On a shoulder jutting out 
into the stream spread the 
little cobbled market town of 
the district: tiny stone-walled 
houses, with here and there 
the stall of a cobbler or of a 
grain-seller, and just on the 
edge, “‘ between the desert and 
the sown,” the white, sharply 
outlined shrine of the local saint. 
On one or two knolls ashort rifle- 
shot from the village, the glint- 
ing bayonet and khaki uniform 
of a frontier policeman showed 
the need for watching against 
the ever-active raider. A couple 
of hundred yards from the 
village a mud rest-house, built 
for the local police officer visit- 
ing his out-stations, afforded a 
roof to the casual traveller, 
and here our soldier dumped 
his few belongings. 

A cotton drugget, a wooden 
springless bedstead strung with 
webbing, a few crippled chairs 
and battered enamel plates, 
made up, with a whitewashed 
mud wall, what goes for luxury 
and comfort in the Indian 
Empire. 

A meal and then a stroll 
round that brought much of 
interest. Through the little 
cobbled street of the village 
the way ran down to the very 
edge of the huge river, whose 
waters washed the walls of the 
houses. Here the giant ran 
confined between steep cliffs, 
making up for his deprivation 
of elbow-room by a vast swirl- 
ing depth. On the very nose 
of the headland a verandahed, 
stone, single-storey house looked 
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right down into the frigid 
eddies and whirlpools. This 
was the new residence of the 
Khan, for which he had aban- 
doned the near-by ancestral 
castle with its high loopholed 
walls and dark rooms topped 
with the machicolated cor- 
ner towers. From this his 
forebears with their steel- 
capped chain-surcoated tail had 
swooped down for generations 
to plunder the fat plains. A 
minute or two later a bando- 
liered and sheep-skin cloaked 
policeman came up with an 
invitation to tea in the Khan’s 
house. The old gentleman sat 
out in his verandah basking 
in the glow of the afternoon 
sun, surrounded by falconers, 
hooded hawk on wrist, and by 
shapely greyhounds. The Mo- 
hammedan religion is some- 
what strict in the matter of 
dogs, but in the Northern 
Punjab, Puritan though it be, 
sport is a little apt to over- 
shadow religion, so hounds and 
gun dogs are conveniently ex- 
empted from the blight that 
falls on the rest. Not infre- 
quently does the flashing-eyed 
sporting cleric of those parts 
gather up his robes into a high- 
peaked saddle and enjoy a 
gallop after hawk or hare, 
that he may not be too un- 
compromising in more ecclesi- 
astical moments. 

Gradually the village wor- 
thies dropped in, and the talk 
turned soon to tales of the war. 
So-and-so had just had a letter 
months old from a young 
brother serving in an engine- 
room up at Murmansk, describ- 
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ing how he had been tor. 
pedoed that winter in the 
North Atlantic. Such a one 
had a yarn to spin of Japanese 
at Tsing-tao and the suppress- 
ing of the mutiny of an Indian 
regiment at Singapur, which 
was promptly capped by a 
patriarch, who had a tale to 
tell of the storming of Peking, 
his company ahead of all the 
Allied troops, and then the 
sack of the Summer Palace. A 
gunner brought his audience to 
far Tibet, assaulting columns 
blowing in Jong gates, and 
ten-pounder shrapnel bursting 
over masses of pigtailed swords- 
men. The scene shifted to the 
Soudan, when Punjabi bayonet 
out-matched Berber spear in 
the scorched sandhills outside 
Suakin, when the “ fuzzy- 
wuzzy”’ broke a_ British 
square, and to a long for- 
gotten “‘ mission ”’ to the King 
of Yarkand, when a troop of 
a famous Corps first carried 
the Queen’s badges into an 
uncharted Siberian Province. 
Another old man of the 
famed regiment that saved the 
doubtful day at Ahmed Khel, 
when the Ghazis swept over 
the East Lancashires and up 
to the muzzles of the forty- 
pounder elephant guns, hoped 
for news of his son who had 
survived the holocaust of the 
Sanniyat and El Henna, and 
was now in Kurdistan. 

So the talk sped from the 
bleak wastes of Mongolia to 
the jungles of Kumassi, and 
from Flanders, Artois, and 
Picardy to gun-pits on the 
Vardar, to the khors of Aden, 
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and the Somali coasts, until 
the sun dipped in flaming 
orange over the Afghan hills. 

The young soldier strolled 
slowly back to his simple palli- 
asse with the hospitable salu- 
tations of the frontier ringing 
in his ears, and his mind trying 
to compass the picture of the 
debonair youth of this little 
village spread over half the 
known globe. 

Next day, early in the morn- 
ing, the party clambered into 
the heavy-timbered broad ferry- 
boat, full of exhortations from 
the Khan’s major-domo to 
keep their weather-eye lifting 
for Wazir raiders. The ferry- 
man was in no hurry, and he 
waited for small boys to cajole 
calves and goats into the boat ; 
whilst two or three ancient 
crimson-trousered dames from a 
Khattak village collected their 
marketing round them, the 
dozen or so odd parcels beloved 
all the world over of old women 
out shopping. 

In due course, with a thrust 
of his great steering oar, the 
old ferryman brought the nose 
of his lumbering craft surg- 
ing away from the beach into 
the swirl of the icy river. 
A steel wire hawser kept her 
from being whisked away down- 
stream, and the force of the 
current, together with the nicely 
judged handling of the boat- 
man’s sweep, carried her slowly 
across. 

The passengers sitting about 
in the decked-in poop soon 
made each other’s acquaint- 
ance. An old Hindu, who 


evidently kept some village 
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shop, his grey hair grown long 
and tied in the Sikh fashion, 
in deference to the strongly 
expressed views of the frontier 
on heathenism and idolatry, 
produced a large chunk of 
sugar-candy out of a basket, 
and offered it politely to the 
three soldiers. 

As the ferry-boat crunched 
on to the shingle under the 
cliffs of the right bank, a pair 
of slim boyish figures ran light- 
ly down to the gunwale, their 
gold-embroidered, scarlet-tufted 
sandals scarcely disturbing a 
stone. These were two brothers 
wearing the badges of a Frontier 
Militia Corps, and in their well- 
cut khaki coats, with their 
clean-chiselled almost girlish 
Aryan features, still beardless, 
they seemed hardly sixteen 
years old. They  cheerily 
saluted the young soldier, like 
automata, with the “may you 
never be weary ” of the Pathan, 
and explained their service in 
the Militia by their youth and 
lack of stature, which kept 
them out of a Regular Regi- 
ment. They were combining 
business with pleasure—a few 
days’ leave at home, with a 
bright eye lifting for news of a 
certain gang of raiders operat- 
ing in that vicinity. 

The Khan had arranged 
the night before for three 
more camels, and these met 
the ferry on the far bank. In 
charge of them was an old 
man with a roguish eye, who 
had spent years camel-driving 
in Queensland, and still remem- 
bered to say, “‘ Mornin’, Boss,”’ 
with a strong Australian ac- 
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cent. The baggage atop of the 
camels, the wanderers tramped 
along in the clear morning air, 
up amongst the clean stones 
and sand of a dry-stream bed, 
walled in by low cliffs and 
tumbled rock slides. Every- 
where this all-pervading clean- 
ness and newly scoured impres- 
sion that the frontier hills 
leave on the senses. Outside 
the alleys of the town every- 
thing is pure nature and every- 
thing is clean. Had the great 
god Pan suddenly appeared 
round a corner of the cliffs, he 
would have seemed just as 
much in the picture as a gang 
of bandoliered marauders. 

Gradually the track climbed, 
always going north by west 
on to a stony upland that in 
a less stern land would have 
been sheep-grazing down. 

The sun had begun to warm 
the air, and the track to de- 
scend again, exchanging red 
sandstone for the grey granite 
of its former surroundings. A 
little hollow in the ground held 
a well, with another beak-nosed, 
hawk-eyed old man sitting on 
its brink, anathematising its 
dryness. There seemed no rea- 
son to hurry,and theslow-footed 
camels were a long way behind, 
so all hands sat down to sym- 
pathise with him. 

He was very worried about 
the newly-sunk well, now some 
thirty feet deep, with nothing 
but a little damp sand at the 
bottom. The deeper they dug 
it, the farther the water-level 
seemed to sink. 

Soon, from a little side track, 
another old man turned up, 


apparently the elder brother of 
the first. He walked up in an 
aggrieved manner, commiserat- 
ing with himself loudly in hay- 
ing such a worthless brother 
who could not even produce 
water out of a thirty-foot well, 
The younger greybeard, noth- 
ing loath, joined issue with him, 
mixing positive assertion with 
flat contradiction. The tourney 
was well under way when 
Bimbo Major caught sight of 
the young officer sitting amongst 
the group. Forthwith apolo- 
gising for the unseemly be- 
haviour of his cadet, who was 
now thoroughly crushed, he 
offered a welcome to their little 
stone home, a hundred yards 
away, amongst chickens and 
thorn fences, and would take 
no refusal. Soon the whole 
party were sitting in the gueat- 
room of the little house, the 
officer in the best chair, and 
the others on the edge of lac- 
quered-legged bedsteads, strung 
with an astonishingly fine fibre 
rope, twisted by the devoted 
fingers of wives and daughters. 
The two hosts were both, of 
course, old soldiers, with three 
sons in the Army, all, as it 
happened, in Palestine. As the 
visitors drank milk from bowls 
of Russian china, requests for 
news of old regiments and old 
officers gradually gave way to 
tales of fighting. Two of the 
sons of the house had served 
in the gallant old 6th P. IL, 
now the Royal Scinde Rifles, 
in that glorious March day of 
Neuve Chapelle, when the 
Rhinelanders were swept out 
of the village and stubborn 
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North-Country bayonets beat 
off counter-attack after counter- 
attack. The talk shifted to old 
tales of Punjab folklore, and 
in five minutes the young 
goldier’s astonished ears were 
listening to a legend of the 
“preux chevalier,” Salah-ud- 
din, and his knightly adversary, 
Richard of England. Such were 
the gallant stories that served 
to guide the youthful man-at- 
arms of the unconquered Salt 
Range, and keep him bound by 
the clean laws of the Aryan 
fighting man. The hearer re- 
membered tiny Belgian children 
with their hands lopped off at 
the wrists, and the loathing of 
his Punjabis at Mongol-Prussian 
brutishness. 

The day was drawing on, 
s0 saying good-bye to the 
cheery old talkative brothers, 
the party tramped on again 
over the stones. They caught 
up the camels as they were 
clambering down the declivity 
into a great dry watercourse. 
By the time the procession had 
climbed up again to the high 
ground on the far side the 
sun was low in the sky, 
but their destination was in 
sight, a couple of miles away, 
in the middle of a shallow 
saucer-shaped plain, surrounded 
by rockv ridges that leapt 
sharply up like the flanks of 
great wall-sided cruisers. 

During the long day the 
young soldier remembered hav- 
ing met a number of quietly 
busy women, small children, 
and greybeards, but not a 
single full-grown man. This 
was food for thought indeed. 

VOL. OOX.—NO. MOOLXXII. 


The seventh year of the war, 
and the surviving manhood of 
these gallant valleys still far 
away, fighting unsung battles 
with Turk, Arab, Bolshevik, 
and Mahsud, whilst pampered 
so-called soldiers talked of their 
rights. 

The night halt was made in 
the stone-walled, steel- gated, 
loopholed police post that is 
the hub of the half-dozen 
scattered hamlets that occupy 
the plain of Shakardarra, ‘‘ the 
vale of sweetness.” The sub- 
inspector of police, himself an 
Awan from farther north, made 
the travellers welcome, and 
lost no time in explaining 
that the bottom had fallen 
out of his world for the time 
being. He had heard by that 
morning’s post of his failure 
in his examination for promo- 
tion to inspector. 

Not without some cause does 
the Punjabi loathe the sickly 
** conscientious-objector’”’ type 
of book-learning that has spread 
itself like a plague over Hin- 
dustan, and now gnaws at his 
own land. It takes a race of 
stout stamina to withstand the 
moral undermining of the board 
school, and the bemedalled 
Punjabi husbandman does not 
enjoy the sight of his young 
sons sitting at the feet of a 
thick-lipped, yellow-eyed, down- 
country school teacher to suck 
in the contents of “‘ decadent ” 
school-books. 

This sentiment is not lost 
on the parasite class, the 
blood-sucking usurers and sons 
of usurers, and fathers of 
Conference delegates, who turn 
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it to their own advantage. 
The least positions intheswarm- 
ing official ants’-nest are the 
prize of examination passers, 
and every sticky palm that 
handles public money is on 
the hand of one of the para- 
sites. 

Next morning visitors began 
to drop in—grizzled havildars 
and naiks, with an occasional 
grey-haired pensioned officer 
from each of the old frontier 
regiments. From the mouth 
of each came the cheery saluta- 
tion of the borderland, welecom- 
ing the visitor to their country 
with the courtesy of a marquis 
of the “ ancien régime.” 

By the time the tea was 
brewed in the Russian teapot 
and the cigarettes were being 
passed round, a dozen patri- 
archal but straight-backed old 
gentlemen were sitting round 
the room on three-legged chairs, 
boxes, and bags, inquiring after 
the fate of a nephew last heard 
of in Flanders, a son in East 
Africa or Palestine, or a young 
brother in Mesopotamia. Not 
one seemed to think it at all 
unusual or even a matter for 
comment that every able- 
bodied young man should still 
be overseas in 1921, or that 
the numbers of killed in the 
old frontier regiments should 
be the greatest in the Army. 
Incidentally, the soldier be- 
thought him that the percent- 
ages of voluntarily - enlisted 
men killed from these three 
unassuming districts of Attock, 
Jhelum, and Rawalpindi were 
atjj least twice as great as 
those of any county in Hng- 


land. Then a picture came 
up in his mind of two young 
Punjabi girls, who, fired by the 
example of their brothers, brib- 
ing a doctor, enlisted in a Sikh 
regiment. Contrasted with this 
was another. In the same 
week, late in 1917, in the megs- 
house of a Regiment which 
might have been spared the 
indignity, a “tribunal” ag- 
sembled before which all the 
able-bodied white civilians of the 
district claimed “ total exemp- 
tion.”’ The great German offen- 
sive was even then on the 
stocks, and Russia had tumbled 
into ruin. Several districts of 
Hindustan, holding each a mil- 
lion souls, had even gone so far 
as to provide a recruit apiece, 
for non-combatant service, be 
it well understood. The Great 
Indian War Effort did not cease 
at that, for some devoted ad- 
ministrations, after months of 
talk, identified their high ideals 
with certain labour corps, at 
treble the emoluments of the 
“mercenary ” Punjabi soldier. 
They certainly deserved high 
pay, for had not they exacted a 
promise that they should never 
be employed under fire? Brain 
power always commands 4 
higher reward than mere cal- 
non fodder, and were they not 
organised and raised by the 
civil power, at the expense 
of the home taxpayer ? 
Early next morning the young 
soldier rose, guided by half.a 
dozen small boys and old grey- 
beards, and clambered over the 
sharp rocks of one of the steep 
ridges that overlooked the ham- 
let. Three hours’ toil, rifle in 
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hand, now over shingly torrent 
peds, now up rocky scarps, 
resulted in a shameful miss at a 
fine big ram that carried a head 
of fully thirty-two inches. « 

Old Arsala Khan, who di- 
rected the stalk, was too polite 
to say what he thought, but 
he looked reproachful enough to 
abash a Bolshevik commissar. 
So it was a less sprightly party 
that got back to the little stone 
post in time for tea. Another 
traveller had arrived by then, 
who occupied a spare room. 
A civil official he was, a pleasing 
change from most of them, 
since he was @ Pathan himself, 
and not a flat-chested Hindu- 
stani. The room that he sat 
in was crowded with widows, 
all in the uniform dress of the 
Baraks and Bangi Khel, mostly 
holding chubby fair-haired chil- 
dren, who, thumb in mouth, 
watched the proceedings with 
judicial gravity, in silence and 
short shirts. The revenue man, 
for such he was, was busy 
distributing doles subscribed 
by distant kind-hearted English 
people, six thousand miles 
away, to the poor mothers of 
sons lost in the King’s cause. 

The young soldier learnt 
much in the next hour. The 
Punjabi soldier has no well- 
organised Record Office or Min- 
istry of Pensions to look after 
his home interests, nor any 
Separation allowance to feed 
hungry mouths in a man- 
less countryside, ravaged by 
drought and foreign raiders. 
So the young soldier was en- 
trusted by as many grave old 
ladies with a dozen commis- 
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sions to carry out. For Fatima 
Begum, he was to find out 
what had become of her second 
and only surviving son Mukar- 
rab; for Farakh Jan, he was 
to do something to solve the 
problem of filling eight infant 
or greybeard mouths on a 
pension of a few shillings a 
month, less than a merchant 
in Calcutta or a Deputy Secre- 
tary in Simla pays to feed his 
dogs. 

When business was ended, 
and the quiet widows, gather- 
ing up their children, had 
passed out to their homes, a 
cavalryman came in, one of 
the very few enlisted from that 
valley. He was a dafadar, 
invalided from shell wounds, 
of one of those regiments that 
the man in the street delights 
to call “ Bengal Lancers,” as 
if they had some connection 
with Bengal, or Bengal with 
the Army. His last fight had 
been Gouzeaucourt, where his 
Brigade, alongside the Guards, 
had filled the gap left by a 
couple of panic-stricken divi- 
sions of other mettle. Tales 
like this filled the long evening 
round the blazing fire of thorn 
logs, and it was long past their 
usual bedtime when the last of 
the old gentlemen tottered away 
home. 

The young soldier had better 
luck with the sheep next morn- 
ing, and brought a useful young 
ram home, and it was not long 
before hunks of mutton were 
roasting in a dozen near-by 
houses. Leave was drawing to 
a close, and the cold morning 
after saw the soldier on the 
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move again, still westwards, 
to hit the main frontier road 
that skirts the ‘“‘ administra- 
tive”’ border, beyond which 
the King’s writ does not run. 
Three hours over rocky ridges, 
along goat-tracks, and at the 
botivm of tumbled, dry, torrent 
beds led suddenly round a 
corner to a graceful little white- 
washed shrine topped by a 
dome of the cleanest outline, 
whose atmosphere brought back 
that of the tiny grey granite 
churches of some remote parish 
in Wiltshire or Devon. Its 


guardian was quite ready for 
a little talk, and an hour 
passed before the party re- 
sumed their tramp. Soon more 
hills led down to the broad 
white dusty road, overlooked 
by a crag of rock. Amongst 


the boulders of this there re- 
clined four cheerful greybeards, 
armed with Martinis, who kept 
watch for the comings and go- 
ings of raiders—an honorary 
duty allocated to them in turn 
by the votes of the district. 
Once on the main road the 
milestones showed but five 
miles to Lachi, a little post 
town of the border, where a 
conveyance could be hired to 
Kohat. The party had scarcely 
covered a mile, when the 
sound of wheels was heard, 
and a two-wheeled, hooded trap 
pulled up, its wiry nags stream- 
ing with sweat. Out from the 
shandrydan there hopped a 
curious figure of fun, whip in 
hand, with an extraordinarily 
ugly though cheery face. He 
seized the young soldier by 
the arm, and without a word 
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whisked him into the front seat 
of the trap. Niamat and Yakub 
climbed into odd corners; the 
driver, still dumb, sat on the 
step; another passenger re- 
marked curtly that the soldier 
could not, of course, be allowed 
to walk, and the whole circus 
rattled off towards Lachi. At 
this metropolis an old gentle- 
man, a squireen of those parts, 
with a long grey beard and a 
piercing blue eye, an old cavalry 
officer, seized the traveller again 
and sat him down before a large 
brass tray of biscuits, samovar, 
and fruit in the Post Office, 
whose official business was sus- 
pended to do honour to the 
guest. 

Small boys and ancient serv- 
ing-men flew and hobbled back 
and forth on various missions, 
now to collect apples, now for 
some more tea, and now to 
get ready a conveyance for 
the drive into Kohat. 

Meanwhile the old officer 
demanded news of older colonels 
of his acquaintance. Where was 
Colonel Fitzblood, who com- 
manded the 11th Punjab In- 
fantry on the ridge before 
Delhi, in the Great War! 
Where were Daly and Keyes 
and Wilde? It took a little 
explaining to make it clear to 
the old man that the Reaper 
who had spared his silver locks 
had gathered in many an old 
soldier to his fathers. In the 
middle of all this a phenomenon 
appeared, a young able-bodied 
man, @ junior N.O.O., straight 
home on leave from his regi- 
ment on the Russian frontier. 
By this time the trap was 
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ready, and the visitors, bundling 
themselves in and to a chorus 
of “ staremashayes,” drove off, 
the young soldier thrilled with 
the pride of a new appreciation 
of the gallant race it was his 
good fortune to serve with: a 
pride mingled with a regret 
that such a race, Nordic Aryans, 
cousins of his own, should be 
threatened with extinction by 
a fungus of Orientalised bureau- 
cracy, @ Dravidian wave sweep- 
ing up from the eastward, from 
degenerate Hindustan. He 
thought of whitened bones 
lying in pride of place far ahead 
of the British line, on the slopes 
of Aubers and on the ridges by 
St Julien. 

For the real racial frontier 
between Europe and Asia is 
not where a pedantic Chenovnik 
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has stuck up a tricoloured bars 
ber’s pole on the Ural slopes 
or in far Lenkoran, but on the 
Sutlej watershed, on the passes 
of Baltistan or the untrodden 
Mariong Pamir, in distant Khu- 
rasan, in the rugged foothills 
of Kasbek, where Aryan Geor- 
gian struggles with Mongol 
Turk ; and finally, on the banks 
of the Niemen and the Vistula, 
in the North Ukraine, and 
amongst Lettish lakes and the 
tundras of Finmark. These 
are the tracts that divide the 
Aryan of Western Europe, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
Punjab from the Mongol of 
Prussia, Muscovy, Finland, and 
Angora, and from the base 
Dravidian of Hindustan, and 
the sons of Shem from Arabia, 
Sind, and the Gulf shores. 
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A SHOOTING TRIP IN THE EMERALD ISLE. 


BY A. W. LONG. 


FoR some time past my 
brother Charles and I had been 
thinking seriously of taking 
a shooting-lodge in the wild 
West of Ireland for the winter, 
and after a long correspond- 
ence, had at last hit on what 
seemed a sportsman’s paradise. 
According to the owner, game 
of every kind seemed to be 
touching each other on this 
particular estate—grouse, snipe, 
geese, plover, duck of all kinds, 
hares, curlew, and woodcock. 
Poachers were unheard of, the 
shooting-lodge a home from 
home; and as for the setters 
—well, it would seem that 
they could do anything bar 
talk. 

Our first effort to take a 
shooting, an advertisement in 
the ‘Irish Times,’ was most 
unfortunate; for, though it 
produced many answers from 
different parts of Ireland, hardly 
one had any reference to the 
kind of shooting we required. 
One man was willing to let 
us a hunting-box in Co. Kil- 
dare, and was quite sure that 
rough shooting could be rented 
in the neighbourhood ; another 
offered us fishing in Co. Cork ; 
and one lady was most anxious 
to let her little cottage on 
the shore of some large lake, 
where there was _ excellent 
bathing and the best of free 


fishing, but only to careful 
tenants. 

Our only sister, Mary, de- 
clined to venture to a shooting- 
lodge forty miles from the 
nearest station, and as the 
owner described it, “‘ divil an- 
other decent house between it 
and America’’—from which 
description we concluded that 
the lodge must be somewhere 
in the vicinity of the Atlantic 
Ocean. But though Mary was 
going to stay at home, yet she 
took the greatest interest in 
our expedition, and bought 
every book on the West of 
Ireland she could find. 

The evening before we were 
to start for Ireland, Mary 
read us out a description of 
the Kingdom of Connaught 
from one of her numerous 
books—one she had picked up 
in a second-hand bookshop: 
“Tt lieth under a dark-grey 
cloud, which is evermore dis- 
charging itself on the earth, 
but like the widow’s cruse, is 
never exhausted. It is bound- 
ed on the south and east by 
Christendom and part of Tip- 
perary, on the north by Done- 
gal, and on the west by the 
salt say. It abounds in bogs, 
lakes, and other natural curi- 
osities: its soil consists of 
equal parts of earth and stone, 
and its surface is so admirably 
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disencumbered of trees, shrubs, 
hedges, and ditches that an 
intelligent backwoodsman from 
Louisiana was heard to declare 
with rapture that it was the 
most perfectly cultivated ter- 
ritory in Europe.” We said 
nothing, but Charles lit the 
candles and we retired to bed. 

On a fine October morning 
we landed at Kingstown, and 
just caught the breakfast train 
from Broadstone to the West ; 
and after about two hours’ 
travelling through an uninter- 
esting country, changed on to 
a@ branch line, which would 
carry us to our destination, or 
rather to the terminus from 
which we were to start on our 
forty-mile drive. 

After we had left some small 
station, the train suddenly 
came to a halt, and the guard, 
engine-driver, and fireman held 
an excited conversation on the 
line. After a considerable time, 
we learnt from a fellow-pas- 
senger that the train’s “ staff” 
had been left behind at the 
last station, and that the guard 
dare not proceed without it. 
Further questioning informed 
us that we were on a single 
line, and that no train was 
allowed to leave the station 
without the “staff” for the 
next station. 

It looked as though we were 
stuck indefinitely, but luck 
was with us. The guard sud- 
denly appeared to go mad, 
yelling, and blowing his whistle, 
and waving his arms at a man 
riding a bicycle on the road, 
which at this point ran parallel 
with the railway line. It 
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seemed that the cyclist was a 
friend of the guard’s, and 
after the promise of gallons 
of porter, was induced to ride 
back to the last station, with 
a note to the station-master 
to hand over the missing staff 
without delay. 

After our long journey we 
must have fallen asleep, for 
presently we were startled by 
yells and cat-calls from the 
whole train, and on looking 
out of the window saw the 
cyclist tearing down the road 
and waving the missing “ staff ”’ 
above his head; and after a 
further delay of quite a quarter 
of an hour—every man and 
woman in the train had to 
thank the cyclist—we got under 
way again. 

Every station we stopped 
at was crowded with people, 
mostly young, who appeared 
to do nothing but walk up 
and down the platform, criti- 
cising the travellers in the 
train. A man in our carriage 
told us that this was a recog- 
nised form of amusement at 
all rural stations in the West 
of Ireland, and took the place 
of a cinema at many small 
towns. 

The country now began to 
change— we were passing 
through the middle of Ireland 
—green fields and hedges giving 
place to bogs and rushy land. 
I remembered an extract Mary 
had read out of one of her 
numerous books on Ireland, 
describing the country as an 
ugly picture in a beautiful 
frame, and certainly the descrip- 
tion was most apt. 
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But later on, after changing 
again at another junction, we 
began to come to the “‘ frame,” 
and the description still held 
good. The train began to 
pass through a wild and pic- 
turesque country, past great 
lakes and huge bogs with beau- 
tiful mountains in the back- 
ground, and over all the soft 
and lovely lights from the low 
autumn sun. 

Towards evening the train 
at last reached the terminus 
(several hours late owing to 
the ‘staff’? episode), from 
which we were to start on our 
forty-mile drive to the shooting- 
lodge ; but owing to the late- 
ness of our arrival no car 
could be induced to start before 
next morning, one long-haired 
capless youth, with an ancient 
“Ford,” declaring that there 
were holes in the road big 
enough to swallow his car 
and all. 

So there was nothing to be 
done except spend the night 
at the hotel in the town and 
start as early as possible the 
next morning. The long-haired 
youth, Larry by name, drove 
us to the hotel in his old Ford, 
and agreed to take us out to 
the shooting-lodge the follow- 
ing morning. 

At dinner a most amusing 
commercial traveller from Dub- 
lin sat at our table, and gave 
us a lot of information about 
the part of the country we 
were going to. He also told 
us a story of an English- 
man whom he had met some 
years before in the south 
of Cork, and we prayed that 
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our fate might not be the 
same. 

This Englishman took a large 
tract of shooting in one of 
the wildest parts of the South 
of Ireland—a part of Ireland, 
our friend the commercial as- 
sured us, where there had been 
no game preservation for years 
past, and every bog used to be 
shot by two or three different 
local sportsmen every day dur- 
ing the snipe season,—and ar- 
rived with two brace of grand- 
looking English setters. The 
result of the first day’s shooting 
was one snipe. The English- 
man, being of a practical turn 
of mind, on the way back to 
the hotel in the evening, made 
up his mind to return to Eng- 
land the next day, and started 
to reckon up the cost of 
his trip. What between the 
rent of the shooting, hote 
and travelling expenses, the 
amount came to £100. Turning 
to the gillie, who was trudging 
behind him carrying the one 
and only snipe, he remarked: 
“Well, Pat, that snipe cost 
me £100.” “* Begorra, yer hon- 
our,” replied the gillie, “ it’s 
lucky you didn’t shoot any 
more.” 

The next morning I was 
roused from a heavy sleep by 
violent knocking at my bed- 
room door, followed by the 
entrance of the hotel ‘ boots,” 
Pat, in his shirt sleeves, who 
seemed anxious to know when 
I would be after getting up, 
adding inconsequently that it 
was a fine saft morning. Not 
quite understanding what my 
getting up had to do with the 
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“poots,” I told him so, and 
he retired. About a quarter 
of an hour afterwards the same 
programme was repeated, with 
the additional information this 
time from Pat, that the hotel 
was so “thronged ” the night 
before that Maria (presumably 
the chambermaid) had been 
obliged to use the tablecloth 
from the coffee-room as the 
top sheet of my bed, and that 
two bagmen, who had to leave 
by the early train, were after 
shouting for their breakfast. 
At the same time I could hear 
heavy breathing outside the 
door, and an agitated voice 
(apparently  Maria’s) said: 
“Hurry up, Pat, there’s thim 
divils yowling for their break- 
fasts agin.” I quickly handed 
the tablecloth to Pat, a large 
red hand gripped it round the 
door, and I could hear a 
“Lord save us!” from Maria 
as she dashed off to appease 
the now infuriated bagmen. 
Shortly afterwards, escorted by 
Maria, I proceeded to the bath- 
room, to find that, though there 
was plenty of boiling hot water, 
there was not a drop of cold. 
Maria was full of apologies, 
and said that the lad who 
pumped had gone to early 
Mass, and if I would wait 
a while there would be plenty 
of cold water as soon as he 
returned ; but as it was getting 
late I determined to do without 
@ bath. 

During breakfast word was 
brought us from Larry that he 
would not be able to start 
before twelve, owing to engine 
trouble; so after breakfast, 
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as it was a fine day, we deter- 
mined to have a look at the 
town and also buy some pro- 
visions. 

It was market-day, and the 
little town was full of country 
people, buying provisions and 
selling eggs and butter. In 
the main street we saw what is 
a familiar sight in England, 
some men engaged in digging 
up a gas or water main in the 
middle of the roadway. Stop- 
ping to see what they were 
doing, we found that one man 
was digging while two more 
smoked and looked on, occa- 
sionally giving the digger help- 
ful advice. While standing 
there we were joined by a 
horsey-looking man, who re- 
marked with a grin that it 
always took two Irishmen to 
watch one working. ‘“ Ah, 
well,” replied one of the 
watchers like a flash, ‘‘ there’s 
five of us now.” Nothing 
daunted, our horsey friend 
walked on down the main 
street with us, doubtless trying 
to find out who we were and 
what our business was. At 
the corner of a street we 
passed an old woman seated 
on the kerb, selling fish in a 
basket. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,” says 
our friend to the old woman, 
“is them young whales yer 
selling?” ‘ Ah, no, agra,” an- 
swered the old fisherwoman, 
“they’re just little cods like 
yerself.” Apparently this re- 
tort was too much for our 
horsey friend, as we saw him 
no more. 

We were struck by the civi- 
lity and good manners of the 
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country people, not to mention 
their great curiosity in us as 
strangers; but there seemed 
to be so much laughter and 
light-hearted chaff going on 
everywhere that one wondered 
how they did any business 
at all. 

We also noticed the great 
difference in the appearance 
of the country people we saw 
in the town: while some were 
very well-bred-looking, especi- 
ally the young men, with small 
regular features, good figures, 
and flat backs, others were 
squat and common - looking, 
especially the older men, with 
an extraordinary long upper 
lip—very like the caricatures 
one sees of an Irishman in a 
comic American paper, and 
usually called ‘‘ Moike.” The 
young girls, though not so 
pretty in most cases as we 
had been led to expect, had 
lovely complexions, doubtless 
due to the soft air of the 
West. 

On arriving at our hotel we 
found Larry waiting for us, 
while Pat and Maria were busy 
packing our kit into the old 
Ford, and trying at the same 
time to leave room for us. In 
the back of the car Charles 
noticed a sack full of what 
appeared to be large potatoes 
or small turnips, and asked 
Pat why the sack had been 
put in the car. “‘ Well now, 
yer honour,” replied Pat, 
“Larry says as how the road 
is that bad he’s after taking 
the little sack of stones with 
him to fill up the holes.”” And 
nothing we could say or do 
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would induce Larry to leave 
his little sack of stones be- 
hind. 

After saying good-bye to 
Maria and Pat, we started on 
the last stage of our journey, 
and, once Larry’s_ engine 
warmed up, proceeded at a 
good pace, in spite of the 
many carts we passed for several 
miles after leaving the town. 
After about four miles the 
road for some distance ran by 
the shores of a large lake, and 
about half a mile from the 
shore we could see a fair-sized 
island with white cottages on 
it. Larry, by whom I sat, 
saw me looking at the island, 
and ejaculated: “The dis- 
tillery of the West”; and on 
being pressed for an explana- 
tion, told us that the island 
was a famous place for making 
** poteen,”’ illicit whisky. It ap- 
peared that all the inhabitants 
of the island made their living 
out of “‘ poteen,” and in spite 
of all the police could do, 
carried on a roaring trade with 
the mainland. Such pride did 
the “ poteen ’” makers take in 
their trade, that one of them 
even went the length of work- 
ing in Bass’s maltings at Bur- 
ton-on-Trent in order to become 
an efficient maltster. 

The police had kept two 
large boats on the lake for 
years—we passed one shortly 
afterwards on a small bay of 
the lake—in order to try and 
suppress this illicit distillery, 
but all in vain. 

After leaving the shores of 
the lake the road took a sharp 
bend to the right round a high 
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rock, and in turning this corner 
we narrowly missed running 
into an ass-cart, on the wrong 
side of the road as usual. Larry, 
after abusing the driver of the 
cart, remarked that, ‘“ Them 
fools would drive on the wrong 
side even if the right side 
was the right side, and any- 
how it’s easier and safer to 
drive a car on the wrong 
side.” 

Shortly afterwards we passed 
through a straggling village, 
and Larry, whose engine by 
this time was boiling, showed a 
fine turn of speed, so much s0 
that in swerving to avoid a 
child playing in the middle of 
the road, he ran over a dog 
asleep outside a small public- 
house; and in spite of Larry’s 
objections, Charles insisted on 
stopping to apologise to the 
owner of the dog. But the 
publican, when he appeared, 
wanted more than an apology. 
It appeared that the dog was 
invaluable. Not only did he 
perform the usual functions of 
a dog in Ireland, such as bring- 
ing the cows home at night, 
putting the hens to bed before 
the foxes came down from the 
mountains, and such minor 
duties as killing rats and mice, 
but, in addition to all this, the 
wonderful dog used all day to 
guard the barrels of porter 
outside the pub, so that, as 
the publican expressively put 
it, “ Divil a lad in the town 
was ever able to steal a tint 
of stout.” And now that his 
dog was dead, he would have 
to hire a lad at 18s. a week to 
guard the porter barrels, ‘‘ and 
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God alone knew how much 
stout the lad would steal on 
him.” 

Matters began to look serious 
when an B.I.C. sergeant saun- 
tered up and inquired what 
the trouble was. Larry ex- 
plained to the sergeant, the 
sergeant gave the publican one 
look, Larry whispered to me 
to give the publican 5s. (which 
I promptly did), at the same 
time starting up his engine, 
and in a second we were off 


again. 
We now began to pass 
through great stretches of 


moorland, and in the distance 
we could see a range of moun- 
tains, and after crossing a small 
mountain river the road began 
to look as though Larry’s little 
sack of stones might yet be 
needed. 

After a few miles we turned 
off to the left up a by-road, 
or, a8 Larry called it, a ‘‘ bohe- 
reen,’ and the going became 
worse still. However, eventu- 
ally, by slow and skilful driving 
on Larry’s part, we came within 
sight of the shooting-lodge, and 
seldom, if ever, have I seen 
a more lovely scene. The lodge, 
a low white building with high 
wooden gables painted red, 
stood on a gentle slope facing 
the south-west; in front of 
the lodge ran a fine mountain 
river, now in full winter flood ; 
to the south and west the 
Atlantic Ocean thundered on 
a sandy beach about a mile 
distant from the lodge; and 
to the east and north the lodge 
had for a background a fine 
range of heather-clad moun- 
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tains, now a gorgeous pink in 
the setting sun. 

At the door of the lodge 
the keeper, Micky Brogan, and 
his wife welcomed us, and with 
them two fine red setters, who 
seemed fully to realise what 
our arrival meant for them ; 
and very soon we were sitting 
down to a tea of eggs and 
bacon, with fresh, home-made, 
soda bread and butter, before 
@ roaring turf fire on an open 
hearth. 

After tea Mrs Brogan showed 
us over the lodge, which we 
found consisted of one large 
sitting-room and three bed- 
rooms, plainly furnished, but 
clean and comfortable looking. 
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When we had unpacked our 
kit we sent for Brogan, and 
asked him what prospects of 
shooting there were, and if 
the snipe and woodcock were 
in yet. Brogan told us that 
there were plenty of snipe in, 
but that the woodcock were late 
—in fact, the first flight gene- 
rally arrived early in October, 
and rested on the lower slopes 
of the mountains behind the 
lodge before spreading inland 
and taking up their usual 
winter quarters. He also added 
that the grouse had not been 
shot at all this season, and 
that we ought to try and get 
a day with them at once. 

And so to bed. 


I. 


I awoke the next morning 
to the plaintive cry of curlew 
flighting over the lodge to the 
shore in search of food, and 
the heavy thud of the Atlantic 
rollers. Lying in bed I could 
view not only the sea, but a 
great expanse of mountain and 
moor to the south. 

Over night we had settled 
with Brogan that we would 
shoot some grouse ground about 
three miles away from the 
lodge, and that we would drive 
out to the far end of the beat 
on Brogan’s outside car, 80 as 
to be able to shoot practically 
the whole way back to the 
lodge. 

Breakfast over, we started, 
the two red setters, “ Fan” 
and ‘“ Grouse,” running along- 
side of the car, and mad with 


joy at the anticipation of sport. 
It was a perfect October day, 
with the wonderful clear at- 
mosphere peculiar to the West 
of Ireland—so clear, in fact, 
that one could distinctly see 
the white cottages on two 
islands far out in the Atlantic, 
and even the blue turf smoke 
curling out of the chimneys. 
Every crag and rock on the 
mountain - sides stood out in 
bold relief, as though seen 
through a powerful Zeiss glass. 

The road, so called by 
Brogan, but in reality merely 
a track of two ruts with a 
few loose stones in the middle, 
had been made in the days 
when people in this wild part 
of the world rode, and before 
outside cars had been invented, 
and ran practically straight 
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across the moorland, quite obli- 
vious of gradients or streams. 
After driving about two miles, 
we took another road to the 
left up a valley towards the 
mountains, and at the top of 
the valley stopped at a herd’s 
house, where we were to leave 
the car, which the herd would 
drive back to the lodge for us. 

During the drive Brogan 
told us that in his grand- 
father’s time these mountains 
were full of red-deer; but 
that when the French landed 
at Killala Bay in 1798 (the 
year of the Irish Rebellion), 
under General Humbert, they 
brought with them a large 
number of muskets with which 
to arm the Irish peasantry. 
After the French were de- 
feated and the Rebellion had 
been suppressed, many of the 
muskets, which had been dis- 
tributed among the peasants 
in the West were buried or 
carefully hidden, and after- 
wards used by the peasants 
to shoot the red-deer until they 
became exterminated. The 
French barrels were supposed 
to fire a longer and straighter 
bullet than the English mus- 
kets. 

Brogan also asked us if we 
had noticed a large square 
white house close to the village 
where Larry had run over the 
dog, and told us a curious 
story of how the house came 
to be built. It seemed that 
General Humbert brought with 
him from France several trea- 
sure chests, doubtless to pay 
his troops with, and possibly 
to buy food in Ireland. When 
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the French marched on Castle- 
bar they advanced in two 
columns, one along each bank 
of the river Moy. The column 
on the east bank left a treasure 
chest at the cottage of a man 
called Faherty, who lived about 
half-way between Ballina and 
Foxford, doubtless meaning to 
return and pick up the chest 
again. However, the French 
never returned. Faherty kept 
the chest, built the large white 
house we had seen with 
the proceeds, and became a 
Connaught country  gentile- 
man. 

When we arrived at the 
cottage the herd and his bare- 
footed children were busy draw- 
ing the winter’s supply of turf 
from a bog in the valley, and 
stacking the turf at the gable- 
ends of the cottage, each child 
driving a donkey with a large 
pair of basket panniers on its 
back, suspended on a wooden 
saddle padded with plaited 
straw. 

Our morning’s sport was ex- 
cellent. The dogs were in 
good working condition, and 
under perfect control; but at 
noon the light westerly breeze 
quite died away, and we deter- 
mined to have lunch, then 
rest for two or three hours, 
and attack the grouse again 
in the late afternoon, when 
they would be feeding. 

During the morning we had 
been working our way steadily 
up the side of the mountain 
from the time we had left the 
herd’s cottage; and now as 
we were within a short distance 
of the summit, we decided 
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to climb to the top before 
resting. 

We were well repaid for our 
trouble. A scene, glorious be- 
yond imagination, burst upon 
us. To the west the dark 
blue waters of the Atlantic 
extended, till the eye lost them 
in the far horizon; to the 
north we could just see across 
a bay the coast and mountains 
of Donegal, a faint ethereal 
blue; to the south stretched 
the rugged mountains of Conne- 
mara, silhouetted against the 
brilliant blue sky with a small 
white cloud on the highest 
peak; and all around us a 
vast solitude of heathery moor- 
land, a beautiful soft brown 
and green in the bright autumn 
sunshine. 

During lunch Brogan told 
us that the grouse on all the 
mountains along the Atlantic 
seaboard lay so close right up 
to the end of the shooting 
season, that unless you used 
the best of setters and beat 
the ground most carefully, you 
would leave most of the birds 
behind; while if you went 
inland to the next range of 
mountains you would find that 
often, even on the 12th of 
August, the grouse were 80 
wild that shooting over dogs 
you could not get within eighty 
yards of the packs. 

On a rocky ledge, close to 
the top of the mountain, we 
saw a small flock of about 
twenty choughs, their brilliant 
orange bills and legs showing 
up plainly in the bright clear 
light. 

The higher we had climbed 
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during the morning the more 
hares we had seen, and every 
hare invariably made a bee- 
line for the top of the moun- 
tain. According to Brogan, 
they frequent the higher parts 
of the mountains until bad 
weather sets in, when they 
descend to the bogs and valleys 
of the lowlands for the winter. 

While we were resting after 
lunch we saw a pair of pere- 
grine falcons beating a valley 
below us like a pair of per- 
fectly trained setters. After 
a@ time one bird swooped and 
rose again, doubtless with a 
grouse, but we were too far 
off to see. We also several 
times heard the croak of ravens, 
and could just see them, faint 
black specks against the blue 
sky high overhead, in search 
of a dead mountain sheep for 
their dinner. 

Soon after starting to shoot 
again, Brogan pointed out to 
us @ cluster of three small 
mountain tarns in a valley, 
and told us that the white- 
fronted geese on their arrival 
in the country from the far 
North invariably rested on these 
lakes for several days after their 
long and tiring flight ; but that 
they were late this year, and 
ought to be with us any day 
now. 

Soon afterwards “‘ Fan ” put 
up out of some long heather 
three short-eared owls: 
“woodeock owls,” Brogan 
called them, and added that 
they always appeared a few 
days before the first flight of 
woodcock arrived. 

We found several packs of 
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grouse, all feeding on ground 
recently burnt and covered 
with fine young heather; and 
on reaching the lodge found 
that we had shot fifteen brace 
of grouse, two brace of mal- 
lard, and four hares, Brogan 
having about as much as he 
could carry. 

Mrs Brogan gave us most 
delicious sea-trout, caught by 
her son during the afternoon 
in the river, for tea, and we 
felt at peace with the world. 

After tea Brogan called us 
out to listen to the heavy 
ground sea, which had just 
started to come in from the 
Atlantic. It was too dark to 
see it, but one could hear the 
roar and feel the heavy thud 
as each great wave dashed 
against the beach, and Brogan 
foretold the end of the fine 
weather. 

The following morning I felt 
stiff and sore after our hard 
walking on the mountains, and 
awoke to find that Brogan’s 
prophecy had been fulfilled : 
there was a steady downpour 
of rain, the sea was hardly 
visible, and the mountains were 
completely hidden by the low 
clouds. 

One could hardly imagine 
@ greater change in the weather 
—yesterday bright and sunny, 
and to-day dismal and damp. 
But at noon the wind suddenly 
veered from south-west to 
north-west, the rain stopped, 
the sun came out, the clouds 
rolled away, and by two o’clock 
the day was nearly as fine as 
the previous one. 

After the heavy rain the 


mountains and moors had a 
wonderful look, as though they 
had been freshly washed, and 
the sun brought out the shades 
of purple, brown, orange, and 
green more vividly than ever. 

The sudden change of the 
day made us determine to try 
a big marsh some distance to 
the south, which Brogan had 
told us was a great place for 
duck and golden plover flight- 
ing in the evening. 

After an early tea we started 
off on the car, leaving two 
very dejected - looking setters 
behind us, but taking an Irish 
water-spaniel of Brogan’s called 
“Paddy.” For some distance 
the road ran close to the sea, 
so near in places that we 
could distinctly see flocks of 
dunlins feeding on the edge 
of the incoming tide, and at 
one point we put up a large 
flock of oyster-catchers. 

At the end of an hour’s slow 
driving we came to a small 
fishing village on the very edge 
of the sea-shore, behind which 
there was a ridge of cultivated 
land, and beyond that stretched 
the marsh we had come to 
shoot. In reality the marsh 
was @ huge bog, studded with 
bog-holes of every size, and 
in the middle a good-sized lake 
with a broad fringe of reeds 
round it. 

As the golden plover were 
expected to “flight” before 
the duck, we at once made 
our way across the bog to the 
lake. Here we found that 
there was a causeway built 
through the reeds, which led 
to two hiding-places on the 
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edge of the gravel shore of the 
lake. Brogan told us that on 
most winter’s evenings all the 
golden plover from far and 
wide collect on the shores of 
this lake to rest, as it is shel- 
tered from every wind and 
never disturbed. 

Charles took one hiding-place, 
and Brogan, ‘“ Paddy,” and I 
went to the other. I found 
that my hiding- place, or 
“blind,” as Brogan called it, 
was cleverly built of rushes 
and reeds, with a long narrow 
loophole on the lake side, 80 
that one could fire well to the 
right or left. We spent about 
an hour here, and had excellent 
shooting at the golden plover, 
which came in most of the 
time in large “stands,’’ and 
would wheel several times over 
the lake and shores, low, and 
at a terrific pace before alight- 
ing on the shore to rest. 

Practically every “stand” 
sooner or later wheeled within 
shot of our “blinds”; and 
though they would give magni- 
ficent shots if they flew singly, 
yet the great pace of the birds 
and the uncertain light, with 
generally a background of dark 
mountain or bog, made the 
shooting difficult enough. 

After about an hour Brogan 
took us to another set of 
‘blinds ” in the middle of a 
large group of bog-holes, and 
here we waited for the duck, 
which came in late, owing to 
the fineness of the evening. 
While we were waiting there 
was a constant stream of birds 
overhead seawards, chiefly cur- 
lew. Owing to the duck not 
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coming in until nearly dark, we 
had indifferent shooting, but 
could see that on a wild even- 
ing—when duck come in early, 
in order to be well settled down 
to their dinner before darkness 
sets in—we ought to have good 
sport. 

As soon as it was too dark 
to see the duck at all—and in 
that marsh it seemed sudden- 
ly to grow as dark as the 
bottomless pit—we started for 
the village. Very soon Charles 
could be heard shouting for 
help, and when we at last 
found him he was bogged to 
his middle, and unable to 
move. 

I tried to go to Charles’s 
aid, but started at once to 
get bogged myself, and had to 
give up the attempt. How- 
ever, Brogan was wiser, and 
sent “ Paddy ” out to Charles, 
telling him to lay hold of the 
dog’s tail and hold tight. 

Then started a terrific pull- 
ing match. In the black dark- 
ness one could hear the pants 
of the dog, the squelches as 
he drew each leg out of the 
fast-holding bog, and the groans 
of the unfortunate Charles. 

Apparently ‘“‘ Paddy” had 
been at the game before, as he 
pulled with all his might and 
main, until at last he drew 
Charles on to firm ground, and 
then lay down dead-beat. We 
then formed a chain like moun- 
taineers, with Brogan leading, 
and so got clear of that dread- 


ful bog safely. 
On reaching the cottage 


where we had put up, Charles 
presented a woeful sight, cov- 
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ered with a rich coating of 
dark-brown, mud from head 
to foot, and even his face had 
been plastered with the bog 
mud from the back lash of 
“Paddy’s”’ hind-legs during 
the pulling match. 

Luckily we had brought a 
change with us, but the ques- 
tion was where to change. 
The owners of the cottage 
were full of sympathy, but 
the cottage only consisted of 
one room, while the family 
consisted of eight—the man 
and his wife and six children. 
In the end Charles had to 
change in a barn by the light 
of one candle, with two don- 
keys, a calf, and numerous 
hens and ducks for compan- 
ions —a great change from 
his comfortable bedroom at 
home. 

Meanwhile the man of the 
house produced a large jar of 
“ poteen,” while the eldest boy 
and girl played a flute and 
melodeon respectively, and the 
other children danced, Brogan 
confining his attention to the 
poteen jar. 

Tune followed tune, and the 
children never stopped danc- 
ing; and as each fresh tune 
started, Brogan told me the 
name—“ The Wind that stirs 
the Barley,” ‘“‘The Geese in 
the Bog,” “‘ The Devil among 
the Tailors,” ‘‘The Hare in 
the Corn,” “The Swallow’s 
Tail,” “The Flogging Reel,”’ 
and most curious of all, “‘ The 
Pig’s Trot to the Hole of 
Potatoes.” Brogan explained 
that the last tune was meant 
to imitate the joyful patter of 


a pig’s feet on perceiving a 


potato - pit left open in a 
field. 

By the time we had said 
good-bye to our kind hosts 
and packed our kit on the car, 
Brogan had, as he put it 
himself, “a drop of drink 
taken.’’ Charles, who was cross 
and tired after his bogging, 
said that he was drunk. We 
drove off into the pitch-dark 
night at a hand gallop, and 
for the first mile all our atten- 
tion was taken up with holding 
on to the car. Luckily, at the 
end of the first mile we came 
to a hill, and by this time the 
pony had had enough, and 
refused to go beyond a steady 
sober trot. 

The cool night air had so- 
bered Brogan a little, and he 
started to tell us an amusing 
story about a cousin of his 
who was returning from a fair 
on just such a dark night as 
this one. It seemed that the 
cousin, John Duffy by name, 
had driven to the fair in a 
cart with a young horse which 
had never been in harness 
before. After selling his cattle 
at the fair, Duffy remained on 
in the town drinking heavily 
until it was dark, and then 
started to drive home alone. 
Just outside the next village 
on his way home there was an 
ass rolling in the middle of 
the road. The young horse 
promptly shied, started to bolt, 
broke the rotten old harness, 
and galloped off home, leaving 
Duffy alone in the cart. 

At this point of the story 
Brogan got mixed up with 
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fairies, who seemed to have 
suddenly appeared on the road, 
covered Duffy with straw, and 
put him to sleep. At dawn 
Duffy awoke, and proceeded 
to drag the cart into the 
village, where he stopped out- 
side the shop of the principal 
shopkeeper, Anthony Ray. 
Here Duffy knocked at the 
door, until at last old Ray 
came down and opened it, 
when the following conversa- 
tion was carried on :— 

Ray: “‘ What do you want 
at this hour of the morning, 
John Duffy ? ” 

Duffy: “Mr Ray, sir, I 
wants to know am I John 
Duffy or am I not ? ” 

Ray: “ And what the divil 
do ye want to know for, ye 
drunken auld fool ? ” 

Duffy: ‘ Because, Mr Ray, 
yer honour, if I’m John Duffy 
I’ve lost a fine young hoss 
baste, and if I’m not I’ve 
found a damn bad cart.” 

By this time the moon had 
risen, and the last part of 
the drive along the edge of 
the Atlantic was most beauti- 
ful. The sea had quite gone 
down, and only the usual long 
slow breakers of the ocean 
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broke at intervals on the beach. 
On every side could be heard 
the wild cries of sea-birds, 
always restless and seeking 
fresh feeding-ground ; while at 
one point we passed within a 
stone’s-throw of six herons, mo- 
tionless as rocks, and standing 
out large and dark against the 
background of silvery water. 

Mrs Brogan met us some dis- 
tance from the lodge, full of 
anxiety to know what had 
delayed us; and it appeared 
that the road was notorious 
for ghosts, especially a little 
old woman dressed in white, 
who could patter along the 
road as fast as any horse ever 
foaled could gallop, though 
this seemed to be the extent 
of her evil. 

Charles politely assured Mrs 
Brogan that we had seen no 
ghosts, and that we were quite 
all right, except that Brogan 
had got drunk. 

* Ah, not at all,” replied 
the good woman. ‘“ Micky’s 
never drunk until he goes 
down to the river to light his 
pipe, and then he’s real drunk.” 

This was too much for 
Charles, who retired to bed 
without an answer. 


Ii. 


The following day we did 
not see Brogan until after 
lunch, when he put his head 
in at the sitting-room door to 
know if we would want him 
the next day, as he was anxious 
to go to a fair to sell some 


mountain sheep; and when 


we said he could go by all 
means, he asked if we would 
care to go with him. 

Charles declined, being still 
very angry with Brogan after 
our wild drive of the previous 
night, but I decided to go. 
Brogan seemed pleased, and 
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said that if I would ride we 
could take a short cut across 
country, and so save several 
miles. 

The next morning we started 
at an unearthly hour in the 
pitch dark—so dark, in fact, 
that I could not see a yard 
in front of me, and simply 
trusted to the pony following 
Brogan. Soon after the dawn 
broke we struck a mountain 
road, which eventually brought 
us to a cross-roads, where we 
turned left-handed on to the 
main road, which led to the 
little town where the fair was 
to be held. 

At the cross-roads I noticed 
a lot of feathers and straw 
littered about. Brogan ex- 
plained that a fowl fair had 
been held there during the 


night, and on my expressing 
surprise at the strangeness of 
the hour to hold a fair, he could 
give no explanation except that 
it was an old custom, and that 
fowl fairs had always been 
held at midnight as long as 


he could remember. One had 
often heard the Irish expres- 
sion to buy a pig in a poke, 
but in this part of Ireland to 
buy a fowl in the dark would 
seem to be more appropriate. 
After leaving the cross-roads 
we began to meet country 
people going to the fair, many 
of them riding pillion on the 
same breed of ponies as we rode 
—dun-coloured ponies with 
queer dark-brown stripes on the 
shoulders and down the middle 
of the back like a donkey, but 
in no other respects did they 
resemble a donkey, being fine 
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hardy beasts, much like the 
best class of Welsh mountain 
ponies. All carried the same 
plaited straw saddles and rope 
bridles, the men being dressed 
in dark-grey homespuns, and 
the women with their skirts 
carefully pinned up, showing 
their brilliant red-flannel petti 
coats, dark shawls over their 
heads. 

Near the town we overtook 
Brogan’s son driving a small 
flock of mountain sheep, with 
“‘Paddy’”’ doing sheep-dog, and 
we all proceeded to the fair 
together. Every street of the 
queer little town seemed to be 
used as a fair green, and the 
place was full of small black- 
faced mountain sheep and 
shaggy red and black moun- 
tain cattle, when Brogan and 
his flock took up their position 
in the square in the middle of 
the town. 

Buying seemed to be brisk, 
and shortly after we arrived 
a dealer asked Brogan how 
much he wanted for the sheep. 
The price did not appear to 
suit the dealer, who went off 
remarking scornfully that it 
was sheep he wanted to buy, 
not bullocks. However, he 
returned again shortly, and 
opened negotiations with Bro- 
gan afresh, and it was most 
amusing to watch them—Bro- 
gan pretending to be quite 
indifferent whether he sold or 
not, and the dealer quite in- 
different whether he bought 
the sheep or left them. In 
fact, to hear them talk you 
would have imagined that each 
was conferring a favour on the 
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other. After interminable ar- 
guments on the merits and 
demerits of the sheep, they 
reached a point where there 
was only a difference of two 
shillings a sheep between them, 
and now they really began to 
warm to their work, Brogan 
shouting that he would leave 
them on the street before he 
would let them go at the 
dealer’s price, and the dealer 
retorting he could buy Ros- 
common rams at Brogan’s price. 
At this point a third man ap- 
peared on the scene, and in a 
coaxing voice entreated the 
by now furious pair to divide 
the difference. Brogan at once 
consigned the arbitrator to 
blazes, and the dealer, after 
consigning Brogan and the arbi- 
trator to the same place, started 
to move off. But the arbi- 
trator held him firm by his 
coat-tails, and the argument 
started all over again, if pos- 
sible more furiously than ever. 
At last the price was fixed, the 
difference being divided, and 
I thought that the sheep were 
really sold at last. 

But not at all. A fresh and 
fierce dispute now started as 
to the amount of “‘ luck-penny ” 
which Brogan should give back 
to the dealer. Again the arbi- 
trator saved the situation, and 
at his suggestion we all ad- 
journed to Mrs Mulligan’s pub- 
lic-house to settle the “‘luck- 
penny,” and to drink it in 
porter. 

Mrs Mulligan’s pub. was 
packed with country people, 
most of them drinking porter, 
and all of them talking at the 
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top of their voices, and it wag 
only by dint of pushing and 
elbowing our way through the 
mass of people that we could 
get inside the door at all. 
There had been a few showers 
during the morning, so that 
the women’s shawls were steam- 
ing in the hot room, and the 
air was close with the acrid 
smell of turf smoke from the 
drying homespun clothes of the 
men. 

Apparently the dealer was 
@ man of some importance, as 
we were at once led upstairs 
to Mrs Mulligan’s bedroom to 
drink our porter; and as we 
left the crowded room down- 
stairs I could hear a little old 
man near the door, amid shouts 
of laughter from the crowd, 
asking “if any man knew of 
a bottle of porter wanting a 
good home.” 

I soon found the atmosphere 
of Mrs Mulligan’s bedroom too 
much for me, and after arrang- 
ing with Brogan to meet him 
at the stable where we had 
put up our ponies, I went off 
to buy some homespun I had 
noticed on a stall in the main 
street. Along both sides of 
the main street and in the 
square there were many stalls 
and several queer-looking tents, 
rather like the half-round shel- 
ters which you see gipsies liv- 
ing in on an English common. 
At the stalls were sold home- 
spuns, tin kettles and pans, 
and rosaries chiefly ; while at 
the corner of two streets 4 
loud-voiced man, mounted on 
a cart, was auctioning shoddy- 
looking harness, second-hand 
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clothes, and American watches. 
In the square a huge black 
negro, with a grin from ear 
to ear and a diamond tie- 
pin the size of the Koh-i-noor, 
was offering to extract any 
tooth painlessly, “ yes, sure.” 

On investigation I found 
that the queer tents, called 
whisky - tents by the people, 
contained old women and many 
whisky bottles, and were full 
of the overflow from the 
crowded public-houses. 

One could not help being 
struck by the natural cheer- 
fulness and good manners of 
the peasants, one and all having 
the good manners usually asso- 
ciated with royal blood, except 
those who had spent part of 
their lives in America, and 
these latter were very notice- 
able by their loud American 
accents and bizarre clothes. 

On getting back to the lodge 
we found that one of the 
game watchers, M‘Kensie by 
name, who lived on one of the 
outlying beats of the shooting, 
had arrived with the news 
that his mountain was full of 
woodcock, or, a8 he quaintly 
put it, “they were as plenti- 
ful as the midges in summer.” 
And after M‘Kensie had had 
whisky from us, “ poteen ” from 
Brogan, and tea from Mrs 
Brogan, it was settled that we 
would be at M‘Kensie’s cottage 
as early as possible the next 
morning, and would shoot his 
mountain. 

We started for M‘Kensie’s 
mountain inthe grey dawn 
of what‘/Brogan described as 
a‘fine “ saft ”’ day, but Charles 
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called a devilish wet day. 
Brogan had produced another 
shaggy pony for Charles to 
ride, while young Brogan 
walked and carried the game- 
bags. The going was bad, 
most of the way over bogs 
and across mountain streams, 
and it must have taken us 
nearly two hours to reach 
M‘Kensie’s cottage, a miser- 
able ill-kept hovel, with not 
even a chimney, but simply a 
hole in the roof to let out the 
smoke, and only one very small 
window, which did not open. 
When we reached the cottage 
there was no sign of life, and 
the door was shut tight, so 
Brogan dismounted and ham- 
mered at the door, while his 
son knocked at the window. 
After a considerable time the 
door opened slowly, to emit 
a cloud of turf smoke, followed 
by a shower of hens, a pig, a 
calf, and lastly, M‘Kensie him- 
self, rubbing his eyes with one 
hand and buttoning up his 
coat with the other. After 
another interval Mrs M‘Kensie 
appeared, followed by a swarm 
of half-naked children, and 
one shuddered to think what 
the atmosphere must be like 
in such a cottage at night 
with the door and window 
shut tight and no chimney. 
I tried to go into the cottage, 
but could not face the turf 
smoke. When the door was 
open, as much smoke went out 
by the door as by the hole 
in the roof, though the greater 
part seemed to stay in the 
cottage. 

During the ride out to 
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M‘Kensie’s, Brogan told us 
that often about this time 
of the year the herds on the 
mountains along the Atlantic 
seaboard would come across @ 
flight of woodcock, generally 
in a patch of thick heather 
in a sheltered sunny spot, in 
a place where the day before 
their sheep-dogs had not put 
up a single bird. He seemed 
to think that these flights 
fly right across Ireland until 
they see, or if it is night-time 
feel by some peculiar sense, 
that they have reached the 
extremity of the land, and 
that the broad Atlantic lies 
before them. The birds then 
pitch themselves down in the 
nearest covert or thick heather 
within sight, and then rest 
until they have recovered from 
their exhausting journey, which 
may be any length of time 
from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. When they have rested, 
the woodcock spread inland 
singly, and take up their winter 
quarters on the mountain-slopes 
and the numerous coverts to 
the eastward. 

We had brought the setters 
and “‘Paddy” with us, and, 
arming M‘Kensie’s two big- 
gest boys with hazel sticks, 
we started to walk up the 
mountain at the back of 
M‘Kensie’s cottage, and after 
a stiff climb reached the place 
where M‘Kensie had seen the 
woodcock the previous day. 

About half-way up the moun- 
tain-side we came to a narrow 
flat facing to the south, well 
sheltered from the west winds, 
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and to-day bathed in sunshine, 
Most of the flat was covered 
with thick heather, in places 
nearly up to our middle. We 
started to walk the flat in 
line, and at once the dogs 
flushed six wood-cock to- 
gether. Though most of ‘the 
shots were fairly easy, yet 
the bad going through the 
high heather and over hidden 
boulders soon tired us, and 
made us miss more birds than 
we ought to have done. As 
sure as one slipped on some 
hidden mossy rock did there 
arise a yell of “’cock” from 
the beaters. Generally the 
bird rose just in front, but when 
one had regained one’s balance 
it was fifty to seventy yards 
away, skimming low over 
the heather. Nevertheless by 
the time we had got to the end 
of the flat we had shot thirty- 
two woodcock and ten hares. 
We tried several likely places 
afterwards, but only saw a 
single woodecock, though we 
got several grouse, and at one 
rocky place had great shooting 
in a colony of queer little grey 
rabbits. 

During lunch Brogan pointed 
to a golden eagle, at first only 
a tiny speck high up in the 
sky; but as the bird drew 
nearer, it gradually began to 
look huge; and though it 
appeared to be sailing majes- 
tically on dead wing, yet we 
could easily see that in reality 
it was travelling at a great 
pace. While we were resting 
in the heather after lunch, 
M‘Kensie told us wonderful 
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yarns of eagles carrying off 
fair-sized children from under 
their mothers’ noses, and as- 
sured us that in the days when 
eagles were plentiful in these 
parts it used to be most dan- 
gerous for small children to 
wear red petticoats in the 
mountain districts. It seemed 
that red was as fascinating a 
colour to eagles as it was 
maddening to bulls. He added 
that every year he saw fewer 
eagles, and that now he only 
knew of one pair which built 
regularly in his neighbour- 
hood. 

After lunch we gradually 
worked our way back to 
M‘Kensie’s cottage, but after 
leaving the flat where the 
flight of woodcock had pitched 
we did not see a single wood- 
cock—only a few grouse and 
a fair number of hares. Though 
Mrs M‘Kensie was most anx- 
ious to give us tea, I failed to 
get Charles to face the smoke 
barrage in the chimneyless cot- 
tage, and we at once mounted 
our ponies and started for 
home. Riding home, I asked 
Brogan what would become 
of M‘Kensie’s children when 
they grew up, and he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Sure, won’t Americy 
take a8 many boys and girls 
as we will send them f ” 

That evening after supper 
was over and Brogan was 
drinking whisky - and - water 
with us, or rather I should 
say whisky, as he did not 
think water wholesome with 
whisky—‘‘ The whisky to-day 
and the water to-morrow,” he 
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said to Charles the first night 
at the lodge when Charles 
offered him a drink,—he asked 
us if we would care to go 
with him to a village in the 
mountains about ten miles 
inland, where they ran a still 
every day of the week except 
Sundays, and assured us that 
Jameson’s Distillery above in 
Dublin did not brew half as 
much whisky in the year as 
was made in this village. He 
added that it was a famous 
village entirely, as it was re- 
puted to have produced more 
priests and ‘“ poteen”’ than 
any other village in the West 
of Ireland. Charles asked what 
was the connection between 
priests and ‘“ poteen,’’ and 
Brogan explained, “‘Sure yer 
honour’s simple: doesn’t poteen 
make money, and doesn’t it 
take money to make a priest ? ” 
We agreed to go, but Charles 
insisted that we should ride. 
Afterwards he told me that 
nothing would ever induce him 
to drive with Brogan again on 
an outside car, either by day 
or night, after our wild night’s 
drive back from flight-shooting. 

After a late breakfast we 
started on our ten-mile ride to 
the famous priest-and-“ poteen”’ 
village. There had been a 
slight frost the previous night, 
and the day was perfect, a 
brilliant, cloudless blue sky and 
a bright sun. When we left 
the lodge the Atlantic looked 
like the Mediterranean, while 
so clear was the air that one 
could count the rocks on the 
mountains more than three 
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miles away. There was not a 
breath of wind, and we could 
hear the Atlantic rollers break- 
ing on the beach long after we 
had left the lodge. 

During the ride Brogan ex- 
plained some of the mysteries 
of “ poteen ”’- making: that 
you could make it from bar- 
ley or brown sugar—treacle he 
called it. That the “ poteen ” 
made from barley was far 
better than that made from 
treacle, but that if you used 
barley you had either to buy 
or grow it, and in either case 
the police became unpleasantly 
inquisitive ; while, on the other 
hand, treacle was easily bought 
from a shopkeeper, and nobody 
was any the wiser. 

At one time the police used 
to give a large reward for 
information leading to the 
seizure of a still, and Brogan 
told us that one man made a 
fortune by giving information 
to the police. First he gave 
a contract to a travelling tinker 
to make a lot of stills at a low 
price, and after leaving these 
stills in different places with 
the remains of a fire, would 
lodge his information and claim 
the rewards. 

When we began to get near 
the village, which lay in the 
middle of a large flat bog and 
at a ford across a river, we 
noticed several bare-legged chil- 
dren partly hidden in the 
heather at different points. 
Byogan explained that all the 
children of the village were 
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carefully trained by an ex. 
soldier to act as scouts, and 
that they never allowed the 
police or any stranger to ap- 
proach near the village when 
a still was being run without 
giving timely warning. 

On arrival at the village we 
found a still in full blast in an 
old road which ran down to 
the river, two men working at 
the still, while several children 
brought turf in creels on don- 
keys in a continuous flow to 
keep the fire going. 

After a time we adjourned 
to a cottage for refreshment, 
and Brogan insisted on my 
drinking a glass of “ poteen,” 
which made me cough and reel, 
while Charles, after refusing 
“poteen,” gladly accepted a 
mug of milk from the woman 
of the house. It turned out 
afterwards that Brogan, ex- 
pecting that Charles would re- 
fuse to drink the “ poteen,”’ had 
heavily “laced” the mug of 
milk with “ poteen,” with the 
result that the usually staid 
and sober Charles rode back 
to the lodge at a hand-gallop, 
and singing at the top of his 
voice, to the huge delight of 
Brogan. 

The next day being Sunday, 
Brogan suggested a fox-hunt in 
the mountains; and it was 
finally settled that we should 
ride out after breakfast to the 
cottage of a man called Tim 
O’Hara, who lived in a lonely 
glen beyond M‘Kensie’s cot- 


tage. 
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When we were ready to 
start on our ride to O’Hara’s, 
we found that Brogan had sent 
his son the previous evening 
to borrow two fox-terriers from 
the parson of the town where 
we had previously attended 
the fair. The two terriers 
knew well that there was sport 
ahead, and were mad keen 
to get @ move on. 

About two miles beyond 
M‘Kensie’s cottage we came 
to the glen where the O’Hara’s 
lived. The cottage was neat 
and tidy, with good out-build- 
ings—a great contrast to the 
M‘Kensies’ dirty and untidy 
home. Brogan told us that 
about twenty years previously 
O’Hara built his cottage in 
the glen himself, and had re- 
claimed all the land we saw 
under cultivation, and laid it 
down in grass. Mrs O’Hara 
gave us a great welcome, and 
told us that it was time “ them 
dirty blayguards”’ of foxes were 
hunted out of that. “Sure 
every morning before I let out 
me hins I do be after hunting 
the little garden with the dogs, 
for fear one of them rotten foxes 
could be waiting for the hins.”’ 
Presently O’Hara and his son 
joined us with a sheep-dog, 
and we set out for the home 
of the “dirty blayguards,” 
but we had not gone far when 
“Tiny” and “Nettle” were 
found to be missing, so the 
Brogan boy was sent back to 
the cottage. Presently he re- 
turned with the terriers tied, 


but doing their utmost to get 
back to the cottage. During 
our short absence they had 
had a great hunt after the 
O’Hara cats, finally “‘ treeing ”’ 
them up a four-post bed; 
and when the Brogan boy 
arrived “Nettle”? was trying 
to run up one of the bedposts, 
while “Tiny” waited below 
for the victims. 

The fox-den was situated in 
a great pile of rocks on a 
ledge on the mountain - side, 
and was one of the most des- 
olate places imaginable. The 
place was a wilderness of moss, 
bog, and granite, barren beyond 
description, while the dreari- 
ness of the waste was in- 
describable. 

At the time there was an 
east-wind haze over the moun- 
tains, which created a sense of 
great distances. Even the rocks 
quite close looked to be in the 
dim distance—a wonderful 
change, even in this ever- 
changing land, from the days 
we had lately experienced. 

On our way to the fox-den 
we passed the body of a dead 
mountain sheep. Several 
ravens and grey crows, which 
were feasting on the carcase, 
rose reluctantly when we were 
within a few yards of them, 
and returned again directly we 
had passed. 

After warning us to keep 
quiet, Brogan let loose the 
terriers, and they went to 
ground at once without a 
sound. After a short time 
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we could hear a faint excited 
whimper deep down in the 
heart of the den, and almost 
at once a fine dog-fox stole 
out the side of the den away 
from where we were standing. 
O’Hara’s dog, ‘‘ Kruger,” at 
once gave chase, and as the 
fox went down the side of the 
mountain below us, we had a 
fine view of the hunt. “ Kru- 
ger’ gained slowly on the fox, 
and before the “dirty blay- 
guard ” had gone four hundred 
yards, overtook and closed with 
him. Then ensued a great 
battle between the two. In 
the meantime the terriers had 
emerged from the den, and 
taking up the scent, at once 
flung themselves down the 
mountain-side in hot pursuit 
like dogs possessed, and giving 
tongue for all they were worth ; 
but before they could join in 
the fray ‘“ Kruger” had fin- 
ished the fox. 

We then moved on to an- 
other den, and this time only 
“Tiny ” was allowed to go to 
ground. After a considerable 
time we could hear the muffled 
barks of ‘‘ Tiny,” and as no 
fox bolted “‘ Nettle ’’ was let in. 

Then ensued long alternate 
periods of barking and silence, 
and O’Hara said that he was 
afraid that the terriers had 
run into an old badger and 
could not move him, and it 
would be black dark before we 
could get them out. How- 
ever, after about two hours’ 
waiting, out ambled a great 
old badger—O’Hara said after- 
wards that he was as big as 
a calf,—followed by the terriers, 
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a mass of mud and blood, and 
so exhausted that they could 
only lie down and pant. We 
found that the badger had 
bitten “ Nettle” badly, and 
so weak was she that we had 
to carry her back to the cot- 
tage, and after washing her 
wounds, give her warm milk 


and raw eggs. 
After tea we started for 
home, Brogan carrying 


“Nettle” in a game-bag, be- 
ing greatly afraid that the 
parson would never lend him 
the terriers again. “Tiny,” 
however, was quite recovered 
before we left the O’Hara’s; 
and, to show how fit he was, 
insisted on having another dart 
at the cats. 

Before we got back to the 
lodge the wind veered to the 
south-east, and the rain started 
in earnest. We were thankful 
to get back to a hot bath and 
dry clothes. During the next 
three days the rain never 
stopped, and we began to 
think there might be some- 
thing in the story of the wid- 
Ow’s cruse. 

Our housekeeping arrange- 
ments at this period were 
greatly upset by the death of 
@ relation of Mrs Brogan, the 
** wake ” lasting for three days 
and three nights, and seeming 
to be always claiming her 
attention, so much so that 
when I at last remonstrated 
with her, the good woman 
burst into tears, and told me 
that ‘sure any one might 
forget their memory and me 
being up three nights at the 
wake.” Brogan, however, 
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cheered us greatly with the 
good news that, as soon as 
the rain should quit, we would 
have grand snipe-shooting ; also 
that the priest had insisted on 
Mrs Brogan’s relation being 
buried at once—and “not a 
day too soon,” he added. 

Our best snipe-ground con- 
sisted of a long narrow valley 
running from the foot of the 
mountains to the sea, a dis- 
tance of several miles. Up 
to the time of the Great 
Famine it had been thickly 
inhabited, and along its whole 
length the remains of many 
cottages .could still be seen. 
A little river ran through the 
middle of the valley, and on 
each bank were the remains of 
the former tenants’ cultiva- 
tions, now rushy wet grassland, 
with all the drains choked up, 
and making splendid snipe- 
ground. On the outskirts of 
this rushy ground were many 
small marshes, and beyond 
great heathery flats running 
up to the foot of the moun- 
tains—in short, every kind of 
ground a snipe could desire 
for feeding or resting. 

The first time we shot this 
ground was on a close day, 
with a darkish sky and a light 
west wind, and the snipe seemed 
to be affected by the heaviness 
of the atmosphere. Many of 
them, especially where the 
cover was thick, lying like 
stones, some of them so close 
that when they rose a sheet 
would have covered bird, setter, 
and gun. 

Before we started to shoot, 
Brogan gave us a lecture on 
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snipe-shooting, and we after- 
wards proved the soundness of 
his advice by the good bags 
we made. He made a great 
point of not talking and of 
going slow, and of always 
shooting across the wind when 
possible. The great advantage 
of keeping silent was brought 
home to us when Charles, in 
his excitement, yelled to the 
Brogan boy to bring him some 
more cartridges. At the sound 
of his voice every snipe in the 
small marsh we were shooting 
at the time rose with a screech 
and well out of shot. 

Brogan only worked one set- 
ter at a time, and ‘“ Grouse,” 
true to his name, was always 
inclined to wander off into 
the heather in search of grouse ; 
while “‘ Fan,”’ the steadier setter 
of the two, always stuck to the 
snipe-ground. 

Along the stream and in 
some of the wetter marshes 
we put up several mallard and 
teal, while in the heather 
* Grouse ” found several packs 
of grouse and half a dozen 
woodcock. We saw a few 
hares during the days, and 
two ‘‘ stands ”’ of golden plover, 
out of one of which we brought 
down fourteen birds with our 
four barrels. Curlew we saw 
and heard frequently, but got 
few shots at this wariest of 
wild birds. It was curious to 
see how these birds, if they 
did not notice us, would pursue 
and mob a red setter, most 
likely thinking it was some kind 
of fox, and on one occasion a 
flock of curlew were so occu- 
pied with abusing ‘“‘ Fan” that 
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they nearly flew into our faces 
before they realised the danger 
they were in. 

Hawks we saw in plenty, 
peregrines, sparrow-hawks, and 
kestrels. On two occasions we 
were followed for considerable 
distances by a hen sparrow- 
hawk, and on the second occa- 
sion the hawk swooped and 
picked up a dead snipe which 
Charles had shot, and which 
had fallen dead on a patch of 
bright green grass about two 
hundred yards ahead of us. 
We saw a fair number of jack- 
snipe, chiefly in the marshes, 
and while some were easy to 
shoot, others seemed impossible 
to bring down. Charles had a 
great-hunt after one elusive 
jack,“and at last he gave up, 
saying he was sure the bird 
flew through the pattern every 
time. 

During the day we came 
across the strangest human 
being and the strangest human 
habitation I have ever seen. 
Right out in the middle of a 
large bog lived a little old 
woman, with a few hens, in 
@ house the country people 
had made for her by cutting 
sods out of the bog itself, and 
piling them one on top of the 
other to form the walls; while 
the roof consisted of half a doz- 
en pieces of wood with similar 
sods laid on them. A hole in 
the roof served to let out the 
smoke. The door consisted of 


@ small hole in the wall, while 
the level of the floor was below 
the level of the ground outside. 
Brogan told us that so old 
was she that she had outlived 
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all her children and even her 
grandchildren, and I could wel] 
believe it from her appearance, 
I have never seen such deep 
lines or such a shrivelled-up 
look on the face of any living 
person. Brogan told us that 
she used to talk of the Rebel- 
lion of 1798, but that it was 
no use asking her questions, 
as she was stone-deaf and 
“had no English.” Several 
families had offered her a home, 
but she preferred to live alone, 
with her few old hens and a 
cat, in her own house in the 
bog—such is the love of pos- 
session in the heart of every 
Irish peasant. 

We shot as long as there 
was any light, and the num- 
ber of snipe we saw was truly 
wonderful ; but the great charm 
of the shooting was the variety 
of game, and never knowing 
what would get up next. On 
our way home in the dusk we 
could hear flock after flock of 
widgeon flying overhead on 
their way to the sea—the first 
widgeon we had heard or seen 
since our arrival. 

When out shooting we often 
used to see large flocks of 
white-fronted geese, sometimes 
flying in great V’s to some wet 
meadow -lands close to the 
mouth of the river which ran 
past the lodge, and also resting 
during the daytime in different 
bogs; but though we had 
often tried to stalk them, 80 
far we had always failed to 
get within shot. It used to 
be most interesting to watch a 
large flock of geese resting in the 
middle of the bog. Some would 
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appear to be sound asleep, 
standing on one leg, with their 
heads tucked under a wing; 
while others would be going 
through an elaborate toilet, 
cleaning every feather of their 
bodies and wings which their 
supple necks could reach. 
Every flock had a sentry posted 
in the most advantageous posi- 
tion, and through the glasses 
one could see this bird scanning 
every point of danger in the 
bog unceasingly ; but once we 
nearly succeeded in outwitting 
the sentry. While we were 
watching a flock, two children, 
driving donkeys with creels 
on their backs to draw turf 
from a stack close to where 
we were hidden, passed within 
easy shot of the geese, the 
sentry taking no notice of 
them at all. After the children 
had filled the creels we walked 
back with them, crouching on 
the blind side of the donkeys. 
All went well until we came 
within about 120 yards of the 
flock, when the sentry, who must 
have noticed that the donkeys 
had suddenly grown a pair of 
stockinged legs in addition to 
their own, gave a low cackle. 
At once there was a dead silence, 
and every goose’s head went 
up; and before we had gone 
another five yards the whole 
flock was up and off. 

Coming in from snipe-shoot- 
ing one evening, we noticed a 
sudden and great change in 
the air and sky. There was a 
bitter sting in the north-west 
wind, and the whole sky to 
the north and west was a 
wonderful vivid duck-egg green 
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colour, with heavy fleecy white 
clouds on the skyline to sea. 
During the day the snipe had 
been growing wilder and wilder, 
while all the duck and geese 
in the country seemed to be 
making their way to the At- 
lantic. The next morning when 
I woke up my bedroom was 
full of a brilliant white light, 
and when I looked out of the 
window the country was cov- 
ered with a mantle of snow. 
We thought that our shooting 
was at an end for the time 
being, but far from it. 

It seemed that during the 
snow the only feeding-ground 
the geese had was on the wet 
meadow-land near the mouth 
of the river. In the middle 
of this ground were several 
springs, and here Brogan had 
made hiding-places built of 
low sod walls. 

That evening, about an hour 
before the moon rose, we pro- 
ceeded to our hiding-places, 
and we must have presented a 
queer sight. Mrs Brogan pos- 
sessed three white night-gowns, 
and we each wore one, while 
she had made during the day 
a white cap for each of us out 
of an old sheet. The remainder 
of the sheet had been used to 
make a weird garment for 
** Paddy,” which converted him 
into a complete white Irish 
water-spaniel, with a pair of 
yellow eyes. Even his bare 
tail was covered. I told Charles 
the least he could do was to 
offer Mrs Brogan the loan of a 
pair of his pyjamas in return. 

Very soon after the moon 
had risen the geese began to 
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flight into the meadow-land in 
small flocks; and long before 
we could see their dark forms 
against the brilliant steel-col- 
oured sky we heard their queer 
silly laugh, while several flocks 
flew so low that we could dis- 
tinctly see them yards away, 
black against the white snow. 
The cold seemed to have 
temporarily dulled the geese’s 
keen sense of caution, or per- 
haps hunger made them fool- 
hardy. At any rate, hardly 
any of the flocks took their 
usual precaution of carefully 
examining every inch of the 
ground they were going to 
alight on from a safe height. 
If we had done badly before 
with the geese, we now made 
up for it, and hardly a flock 
got clear of the meadow-land 


that night without losing a 


member of its mess. At first 
we were too eager and tried 
to shoot the geese coming at 
us, but after a warning from 
Brogan we waited until the 
birds were overhead or gave 
us side shots. Their breasts 
resist shot like a sand-bag. 
*“* Paddy ” was invaluable, and 
in the moonlight looked like a 
ghost dog carrying in a goose 
from the swampy springs. 
Brogan told us that on the 
West Coast they seldom had any 
very hard weather during the 
winter, but that when they 
did, every woodcock, snipe, 
plover, and goose in the West 
of Ireland would make his 
way to the shores of the At- 
lantic, and could be seen there 


every day turning over the 
seaweed in search of food, and 
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as tame as hens. If the weather 
lasted any length of time, they 
became so weak that the coun- 
try boys used to kill the snipe 
and woodcock with sticks by 
the hundred. 

During the long winter even- 
ings peasants used to visit 
the Brogans, often from great 
distances, and sometimes even 
from the outlying islands of 
the Atlantic, and Brogan would 
often bring them into the 
sitting-room to entertain us 
with their queer stories. One 
story an islander told ws 
amused us greatly. 

Many years ago on the island 
where he lived there was not 
a single horse, and one inhab- 
itant, more enterprising than 
the rest, determined to make 
a journey to the mainland and 
bring back a “hoss baste” 
with him. However, he found 
that his purse would not run 
to a horse, but he determined 
not to return empty-handed. 
Among many wonderful new 
things he saw in the little 
town he was visiting was an 
earthen jar in a shop window. 
He inquired what this unknown 
article might be, and, to his 
great delight, the shopkeeper 
told him that it was a mare’s 
egg, which if kept beside the 
fire during the winter would 
infallibly produce in the follow- 
ing spring the finest foal that 
ever was seen. The price was 
moderate, and the islander de- 
termined to buy the jar. On 
the return journey the happy 
man never let the jar out of 
his own hands until he came 
within sight of his own house, 
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when he sat down to rest, and 
placed the jar on a bank 
beside him. 

Unfortunately the jar rolled 
off the bank, struck a rock, 
and was broken in- pieces. 
A hare which had been crouch- 
ing beneath the rock, startled 
at the crash, sprang out from 
her form and went off at great 
speed. The unhappy islander, 
in an agony of despair, gazed 
after what he believed to be 
his emancipated foal, and ex- 
claimed with a bitter groan, 
“God be with me! What a 


hoss he would have been. 
’Arrah, if he was but a two- 
year-old, the divil himself would 
not catch him.” 
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We had promised Mary that 
we would be home for Christ- 
mas, and as towards the middle 
of December the weather be- 
came bad and the best of the 
snipe-shooting was then over, 
we determined to leave the 
shooting - lodge. On a wild 
December morning Larry came 
with his “Ford” to take us 
on our long journey to the 
station, and we parted with 
the Brogans with mutual re- 
grets on both sides, and after 
promising to return the follow- 
ing summer for the fishing. 
Charles and I both agreed that 
never had we had better sport 
or a pleasanter time in our 
lives, 
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RIFLE THIEVES OF IRAQ. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. H. AUSTIN, O.B., O.M.G., D.8.0, 


A sHORT while ago the British 
public were not a little per- 
turbed by the widespread Arab 
revolt in Mesopotamia. This 
assumed such threatening pro- 
portions that strong reinforce- 
ments had to be hastily de- 
spatched from India, almost at 
the hottest time of the year, 
in order to suppress the out- 
break and restore tranquillity 
in those disturbed regions. 
Since the restoration of order 
throughout the areas affected, 
the large number of rifles lately 
announced as surrendered by 
the revolting tribes has pro- 
bably come rather as an eye- 
opener to those who had but 
vague ideas as to how well 
armed the Arabs of Mesopo- 
tamia were, at the time of the 
recent upheaval. For this 
great accession of strength in 
the matter of modern arms 
the Arabs of Iraq were largely 
indebted to the operations of 
the Great War on the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Nations of 
alien races were there struggling 
for supremacy for four long- 
drawn-out years; and though 
the Arab had no love for 
Turkish dominion, and was 
professedly pleased to be re- 
lieved, by degrees, of the par- 
alysing yoke of the Sublime 
Porte, yet he certainly bore 
no deep affection for his sup- 
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posed saviours, the British, 
Nevertheless, being astute 
Orientals, the Arab contrived 
for long to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds, 
He accordingly threw in his 
lot, with apparently most cheer- 
ful abandon, with whichever 
side he thought at the moment 
would ultimately prove top- 
dog in the swaying fortunes 
of war. All he then desired 
was to benefit himself to the 
utmost possible extent by mak- 
ing full use of such oppor- 
tunities as came his way owing 
to the presence of large British 
and Turkish armies fighting on 
his beloved soil. 

I propose, however, in this 
article to confine myself merely 
to one aspect of how the Arab 
sought to derive balm in Gilead 
whilst his country was dis- 
traught by the clash of arms 
between foreign foes. As 
hinted above, these were by 
no means welcome to the an- 
cient dwellers of Mesopotamia, 
whose boasted independence, 
for the time being at all events, 
was somewhat submerged by 
the requirements of the con- 
tending armies in their midst. 
Still, hundreds of thousands of 
breech-loading magazine-rifles, 
and thousands of tons of small- 
bore ammunition, were intro- 
duced into the country by the 
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Euphrates. Here, then, was 
a heaven-sent opportunity for 
the acquisition of large num- 
bers of these coveted posses- 
sions by those daring and 
cunning enough to risk their 
lives in securing them by 
stealth. 

Being cosmopolitan in their 
sympathies, the Arabs endeav- 
oured to rob rifles indiscrimin- 
ately from British and Turk 
alike. The largest hauls of 
British rifles were probably 
made on the bloody battle- 
fields preceding the fall of Kut 
in 1916. The din of conflict 
never failed to attract Arab 
horsemen and scavengers, who, 
though perhaps until then un- 
seen, gathered from the four 
corners of the limitless desert 
like evil beasts of prey. As 
vultures waiting for their vic- 
tims to breathe their last, so 
would these human carrion 
hover on the outskirts of the 
battle until the darkness of 
night temporarily stayed the 
strife. Then, with consum- 
mate daring would they often 
penetrate between the lines of 
the contending forces, to ap- 
propriate the rifles and am- 
munition of those who had 
fallen, and had not yet been 
removed to safety from the 
zone of fire. Not a few wound- 
ed, it is feared, whilst lying out 
in the rain and mud which 80 
frequently followed upon an 
engagement on a large scale 
before Kut, must have suffered 
grievously at the hands of 
those pitiless wretches. The 
clearing-up of battlefields was 
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accompanied by no small risk, 
as the search and stretcher 
parties engaged on their pain- 
ful tasks would encounter 
Arabs at almost every turn, 
and with difficulty drive them 
off from their fiendish occu- 
pation. 

When the day was lost and 
the Turks in full flight after 
the battle of Nasirieh on the 
Euphrates in 1915, their Arab 
levies immediately turned on 
them and joined in the pursuit 
of the beaten enemy. Thou- 
sands of Turkish rifles were 
probably captured by the Arabs 
during those days, and hun- 
dreds of the scattered Turks 
slaughtered by their quondam 
allies. What the Turkish losses 
in rifles and men were at the 
hands of Arabs throughout 
their retreat from Kut to Bagh- 
dad, early in 1917, will probably 
never be known; but they 
must have been considerable, 
as the Turks taken by us were 
overjoyed at being made pris- 
oners. This they far preferred 
to falling victims to guerilla 
bands of Arabs following close 
in their wake. 

I have suggested that scant 
mercy was likely to be shown 
to any combatant who un- 
happily fell into the hands of 
Arab marauders during or after 
an engagement in Iraq; and 
though instances occur to my 
mind of how British and Indian 
wounded sometimes fared on 
such occasions, I refrain from 
enlarging on this painful sub- 
ject. But it was not only to 
the living the riverain Arab 
frequently showed himself to 

T 
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be without pity or remorse, 
for even the dead and buried 
were not allowed to rest in 
peace. So general in course of 
time became the practice of 
the Arabs—men, women, and 
children—to disinter the dead, 
in the hope of securing an old 
pair of ammunition boots, blan- 
ket, jersey, or any other blood- 
saturated garment, that finally 
all traces of the burying-places 
adjacent to the battlefields 
had to be carefully obliter- 
ated, in order to conceal their 
positions from the ghoulish 
inhabitants of this accursed 
country. 

The Arab, as is commonly 
known, is a good judge and 
devout lover of the horse as 
well as of a trusty rifle; and, 
to give the devil his due, his 
courage and cunning in ab- 
stracting chargers from almost 
under the eyes of alert sentries 
stamp him as a real artist in 
the matter of horse-stealing. 
In the earlier days of the ex- 
tended operations before Kut, 
the flank of the force distri- 
buted for miles along the right 
bank of the Tigris, up-stream 
of Shaikh Sa’ad, was exposed 
to incursions by Arabs from 
the plains to the south. On 
dark nights, and in inclement 
weather, it was not difficult 
for Arab thieves to penetrate 
outer lines of sentries, and 
worm their way into the pre- 
cincts of various camps in this 
area where horses and rifles 
were known to be plentiful. 
The theft of rifles under such 
circumstances, though requir- 
ing great nerve and discriming- 
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tion, might be regarded ag 
comparatively simple to those 
expert thieves; but the silent 
removal of several valuable 
chargers at one fell swoop 
from a sleeping camp, through 
inner and outer lines of sen- 
tries, betokens skill of an ex- 
ceptional order. And yet this 
feat was accomplished again 
and again without any one 
being the wiser, until daylight 
revealed the loss. The only 
explanation the sentries on 
duty over the horses could then 
give was probably to the effect 
that, hearing a disturbance in 
the mule lines near by, say, 
their attention had been tem- 
porarily distracted in that diree- 
tion; but they had not seen 
nor heard any movement 
among the horses committed 
to their charge. Still, several 
of these were gone ; and neither 
inner nor outer cordon of sen- 
tries had noticed anything sus- 
picious, or challenged any one, 
throughout the vigils of the 
night. In this manner it was 
that the distinguished general 
conducting the operations dur- 
ing the attempt to relieve Kut 
in April 1916 was victimised, 
among many others, by Arab 
horse-thieves. The success of 
such enterprises, therefore, clear- 
ly denotes most careful pre- 
vious reconnaissance and loca- 
tion of sentries; an amazing 
knowledge of, or influence over, 
horses, who thus untethered at 
night silently followed a com- 
plete stranger without demur ; 
and the uncanny ability of 
that stranger to see by night 
almost as well as by day; not 
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to mention cold calculated cour- 
of an unusual type in the 
midst of hidden dangers. 

The summer of 1916 was a 
particularly trying one to the 
troops before Kut. It is no 
secret that the moral of the 
British forces during that hot 
weather was far from high. 
Not only had very heavy losses 
been incurred during the first 
four months of the year in our 
efforts to succour Townshend 
and his ten thousand locked 
up in Kut, but all these sacri- 
fices had been in vain, for Kut 
had surrendered to the Turk 
before the end of April. This 
alone was a depressing reflec- 
tion to those who had done 
their utmost to extricate the 
beleaguered garrison; but the 
proper maintenance of the Brit- 
ish army in its advanced posi- 
tion subsequently became a 
problem of the greatest diffi- 
culty during that fell season 
of the year. Much sickness 
resulted from the inadequate 
means at our disposal to keep 
the troops well supplied with 
fresh vegetables and other nutri- 
tious foods; for the peculiar 
situation on the Tigris made it 
impossible to get river steamers 
up much beyond Shaikh Sa’ad, 
which became the advanced 
base of our army. The Turks 
on the left bank of the Tigris 
still held on to their strongly- 
entrenched position about San- 
naiyat, some 17 or 18 miles 
north-west of Shaikh Sa’ad 
in a direct line, though half 
a8 much again by river. Here 
their right flank on that bank 
rested on the river, whilst 
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their left rested on the great 
Suwaicha marsh, which ex- 
tended many miles to the 
north. On the right bank of 
the river, however, the Turks 
surreptitiously withdrew from 
their dominating forward posi- 
tions covering the approaches 
to Kut from the east, where 
they had successfully held our 
forces at bay until Kut fell. 
They, too, apparently had 
found the difficulties of main- 
tenance beyond their compass ; 
and, anticipating no further 
active operations during the 
heat of the summer months, 
they abandoned all positions 
as far back as, and beyond, 
the Dujailah Redoubt, which 
we had failed to capture by a 
surprise attack early in March. 
The enemy now occupied a 
strongly-entrenched position in 
rear across the angle formed 
by the rivers Tigris and Hai, 
only a few miles east and south 
of Kut. His new flank on the 
right bank of the Tigris was 
thus some 12 or 15 miles up- 
stream of the narrow front held 
by him at Sannaiyat on the 
left bank. But the entire 
left bank throughout this in- 
tervening space bristled with 
trenches, machine-guns, and re- 
doubts to oppose any attempt 
at a crossing from the right 
bank of the river, which here 
averaged about a quarter of a 
mile in width. When it was 
realised what the Turk had 
done, the British commander 
immediately pushed forward 
his troops and occupied the 
Dujailah and other redoubts. 
And these served subsequently 
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as the jumping-off place for 
the very successful operations 
conducted by General Maude 
in the following winter. 

The farther advance of our 
line to this forward position, 
however, unquestionably ag- 
gravated the difficulties of 
supply ; for the distance in a 
direct line—avoiding the great 
north - westerly bend of the 
Tigris hereabouts—across the 
desert from the large depot 
being formed at Shaikh Sa’ad 
to Dujailah had been increased 
to some 25 miles. Intermediate 
strong points had to be estab- 
lished along the desert route, 
and water conveyed to them 
from the Tigris—in several 
cases 8 to 10 miles distant ; 
whilst mule-cart and camel 
convoys plied incessantly be- 
tween the various depots and 
the troops in the forward area. 
There were no roads, and the 
surface of the alluvial plain, 
now as dry as a bone, quickly 
became disintegrated into pow- 
der several inches thick along 
the frequented tracks. Owing 
to the great heat, and scarcity 
of water by these inland routes, 
the convoys were obliged to 
move by night, when visi- 
bility was still further reduced 
by reason of haze and the 
clouds of dust raised by the 
weary transport. Arab horse- 
men from the south, familiarly 
known as ‘“ Buddoos,’’ were 
not slow to take advantage of 
these favourable conditions for 
swooping down out of the 
darkness, stampeding convoys, 
and securing rifles and other 
loot from those who had been 
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surprised. It was a nerve- 
racking experience for ill-fed 
and sickly troops employed on 
convoy work. 

Nor was any relief obtained 
from such experiences until 
the light two-foot gauge rail- 
way across the desert was well 
under way from the defensive 
perimeter constructed round 
the advanced base about Shaikh 
Sa’ad. Then, as the railway 
was pushed steadily forward 
towards Dujailah and the Hai 
river, a line of low-command 
octagonal block-houses sprang 
up in the desert between the 
puny railway and the bound- 
less prairies to the south. They 
were excavated in the earth 
every 500 or 600 yards apart, 
and connected with each other 
by barbed-wire entanglements. 
These formed a salient about 
midway between each block- 
house, the respective rays being 
flanked by rifle-fire from the 
adjacent block-house whence 
they emanated. And in each 
of these cosy underground habi- 
tations some ten N.C.O.’s and 
men dwelt and had their being, 
for weeks at a time—uniil 
relieved by their own or an- 
other unit. Block-house duty 
was essentially a popular one. 
There were no long and trying 
marches for these cave-dwellers. 
Rations and water were drawn 
regularly from points on the 
railway immediately in their 
rear. By day one sentry in 
each block-house was suffi- 
cient to keep a watchful eye 
on the dead level, open plains 
stretching away to the south; 
whilst his pals kicked about 4 
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football, or took on a neigh- 
pouring block-house team, with- 
in the secure boundaries of the 
stout barbed-wire fencing be- 
tween them and the generally 
invisible enemy. Occasionally 
a band of Arab horsemen might 
be detected prowling about 
outside in the haze, or reflected 
in the wonderful mirages so 
prevalent over these plains. 
But after the exciting experi- 
ence of drawing fire from the 
alert block-house garrisons, they 
soon came to the conclusion 
that, by day at all events, it 
were wise to keep a respectful 
distance from this barbed-wire 
fence. The block-houses were 
designed to be inconspicuous. 
Each face of the octagonal 
trench was only 15 ft. in length, 
and the parapet 2 ft. 6 in. 
above ground - level; whilst 
the roof of the underground 
dwelling-place within this en- 
closure did not protrude above 
the parapet walls around it. 
Two thousand yards off they 
were not discernible by day ; 
and as the barbed-wire fence 
of South African triangular 
type—with central strands up 
to 5 ft. in height, and front 
and back aprons aggregating 
10 to 12 ft. wide at the base— 
was not readily distinguish- 
able either at that distance, 
Arabs were at first caught un- 
awares, by approaching casu- 
ally within long-range rifle- 
fire of the block-houses. They 
gradually bought their experi- 
ence. 

On dark nights the position 
was entirely reversed. Despite 
the vigilance of block-house 
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sentries, there was little now to 
prevent cat-like Arabs crawling 
cautiously up to the wire some- 
where near a salient, distant 
perhaps 250 to 300 yards from 
the nearest block-house. After 
cutting several lower strands 
of wire, and creeping within 
the sacred portals of the defen- 
sive line, they were free to 
commit considerable thefts in 
the huge area thus open to 
them, and make their exit in 
a similar manner with their 
booty. By this time the Arabs 
were well supplied with wire- 
cutters, picked up on battle- 
fields and elsewhere; and it 
was comparatively easy for 
these determined men to elude 
the occasional patrols between 
one block-house and the next, 
and to get clear away before 
daylight. Indeed, on several 
occasions these sportsmen ab- 
stracted camels and mules, as 
well as rifles, through the barbed 
wire fencing by night. They 
performed their job neatly. 
No half-measures on such trips, 
for they boldly cut away an 
entire bay of barbed wire be- 
tween two posts supporting 
it, spaced some 15 ft. apart. 
Through the wide gap thus 
created they just led the ani- 
mals, mounted them the other 
side, and disappeared into the 
darkness. One waggish party, 
presumably to show their con- 
tempt, carefully replaced the 
bay before taking their de- 
parture. The horizontals and 
aprons of wire had all been 
cut near one post, and swung 
back to permit of the exit of 
the animals, and then roughly 
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done up again. The joke was 
easily detected when the block- 
house garrisons made the usual 
inspection of their rays of 
fencing next morning. 

But in reality these nocturnal 
depredations were by no means 
a@ laughing matter, though one 
could not help appreciating the 
cool courage of the marau- 
ders. If the barbed-wire fenc- 
ing was to be a real protection 
to the railway in rear, and the 
various scattered camps and 
depots existing between it and 
the river Tigris away to the 
north, the block - house line 
must be rendered tolerably 
inviolate. Hence, additional 
devices were brought into use 
to aid the block-house garri- 
sons in their anxious tasks by 
night. Spring-guns were tried. 
These were set up in the 
barbed-wire enclosure surround- 
ing each block-house, and fixed 
about 18 inches above ground- 
level. They were aimed to 
sweep the entire length of the 
barbed-wire ray from _ block- 
house to salient. A thin plain 
wire ran from the hair-trigger 
to the salient, and was held 
up at intervals by wire depend- 
ing from the outer apron of 
the fence. The theory was 
that any one attempting to 
crawl through the entangle- 
ment would immediately jerk 
the wire connected with the 
rifle, and receive a bullet in 
his body for his trouble before 
he could say “ Knife!” But 
this device did not prove al- 
together a success, though I 
believe one or two pi-dogs had 
some hair-raising escapes, and 
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created alarms whilst nosing 
about the fence. 

At length a genius evolved 
a home-made microphone out 
of a discarded jam tin and a 
spiral of wire wound by him 
originally round a pencil. The 
spiral was let into the jam tin 
by a small hole in the centre 
of the bottom, and the straight 
end outside connected with 
thin plain wire, which, like 
that of the spring-gun, ran 
the entire length of the ray 
from block-house to salient. 
Any tampering with the barbed- 
wire entanglement caused vio- 
lent vibrations to take place 
within the jam tin, and thus 
warned the listener that there 
was dirty work going on some- 
where in that length of fencing. 
There were always two sen- 
tries on duty by night in the 
block-house, each being respon- 
sible for one length of fence 
radiating from the block-house. 
Each block-house was therefore 
supplied with two microphones, 
set up in the parapet close to 
the respective sentry’s stand. 
That more or less fixed up the 
matter of information. For 
action, old wooden boxes, 
minus their tops, were firmly 
secured into the parapet, and 
their ends and sides grooved 
in such a way that they readily 
took, and held in position, 
the long °303 rifle. This was 
automatically trained, by the 
fixed position of the box, to 
sweep the ground to the salient 
on a low alignment midway 
between the toe of the outer 
apron and the posts of the 
fencing. All the sentry had 
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to do at night, then, if he 
judged the microphone had 
spotted somebody or some- 
thing along his special length 
of fence, was to put his rifle 
rapidly into the grooved box 
and pull the trigger. The 
bullet did the rest. If it 
didn’t down the intruder, it 
would give him the fright of 
his life, in missing him by 
only a hair’s-breadth whilst 
he was entangled in the wire 
a couple of hundred yards or 
so from the block-house. 

Soon after we had got these 
primitive aids to nature set 
going along the block-house 
line, and around the great 
depot at Shaikh Sa’ad, I was 
anxious to ascertain what suc- 
cess was attending our efforts 
to keep Arab thieves at bay 
near the front. On this par- 
ticular occasion I was in- 
specting the Shaikh Sa’ad de- 
fences, organised on the lines 
sketched above by means of 
block-houses and wire-fencing 
several miles in length. These 
enclosed a great bend of the 
river, within which area the 
advanced base had now as- 
sumed imposing proportions. 
The colonel of the unit which 
was responsible for the defence 
of the Shaikh Sa’ad perimeter 
waxed enthusiastic over the 
alrangements devised, so I 
asked for further details of his 
successes. I was not a little 
amused to receive the reply, 
“Well, sir, during the last 
week we have bagged a Buddoo, 
@ jackal, and an owl, thanks to 
the microphone and rifle-rests.” 
To this day I have failed to 


fathom why an owl should 
have been fool enough to mix 
himself up with a barbed-wire 
entanglement in the dark. He 
could hardly have expected to 
find mice playing about on it. 
On the whole, we had to 
rest satisfied with home manu- 
factured articles, for ‘‘ Mespot ”’ 
was ever starved in the matter 
of mechanical contrivances, so 
we did the best we could with 
rough materials at hand. The 
Arab had now been largely 
scotched along the railway 
area; but he still managed at 
intervals to perpetrate daring 
thefts by penetrating the block- 
house line. This before long 
had reached a distance of 25 
miles from Shaikh Sa’ad; and 
at the time of the recapture 
of Kut in February 1917 the 
railway and block-houses had 
been extended another 5 or 
6 miles to the Hai, as soon 
as the Turk had been expelled 
from his bridgehead on that 
river. It was inevitable on so 
long a route that numerous ir- 
rigation channels, leading from 
the Tigris into the interior, 
should have to be crossed both 
by the railway and _ block- 
house line. These were the 
weak points in the defensive 
line, for it was not always 
possible to sweep with fire the 
bottoms of these channels from 
the block-houses, and the vital 
necessity of economising troops 
prohibited the employment of 
further detachments to watch 
them by night. This dead 
ground in the vicinity of block- 
houses proved, therefore, a 
troublesome factor, for the Arab 
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was quick to detect any weak- 
ness in our lineal defences. 
Ultimately we resorted to plac- 
ing hidden bombs, ready to go 
off at the slightest touch, amid 
the tangle of barbed wire in 
these depressions. But it was 
a tricky business, and I was 
always expecting to hear of 
some of my command being 
hoist by their own petard, 
despite the work being en- 
trusted to bombing specialists 
alone. Happily, we suffered 
no serious accidents in this 
connection, but I cannot truth- 
fully say that the Arab suffered 
many casualties either. The 
beggars must have smelt these 
bombs in the dark, and avoided 
them like the plague. He’s no 
fool is the Arab thief, and does 
not often make mistakes. So 
he ceased for a time from 
troubling near the front, and 
the weary obtained some rest 
from his nocturnal attentions. 
A jackal or two, though, bit 
the dust at the hands of these 
bombs. There was not much 
left of such explorers after 
close contact with a Mill’s 
bomb. They were unable there- 
fore to warn their friends, and 
we scarcely got our money’s 
worth for expenditure of bomb, 
one, Mill’s, per ‘‘ jack.” 

For a while we flattered our- 
selves the Arab was up against 
something that caused him to 
scratch his head and think a 
bit. But when the crossing 
of the Tigris at Shamran was 
so gallantly accomplished, and 
the Turk in full flight towards 
Baghdad, hotly pursued by the 
victorious army, the difficulties 
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of those left behind to clear 
up the hundreds of dumps, 
small and large, scattered over 
miles of country on both banks 
of the river about Kut, con- 
stituted no joy-ride. It was 
scarcely realised by G.H.Q. in 
the hurry of framing orders 
for, and carrying out, the pur- 
suit, what immense quantities 
of stuff required collecting and 
transporting to places of safety 
on the river banks from far 
afield. Consequently, inade- 
quate arrangements were made 
for the performance of this big 
task, which occupied several 
weeks. Thus numerous oppor- 
tunities were presented to large 
bodies of well-armed Arab 
marauders from Hai town and 
the surrounding country to load 
themselves heavily with Turkish 
rifles, ammunition, and many 
other articles of a lethal nature. 
These had been abandoned, or 
left but weakly guarded, out- 
side the zone between Shaikh 
Sa’ad and the Hai river covered 
by the block-house line on the 
right bank. Small isolated 
parties of our troops in the 
exposed area had an anxious 
time of it, perched in the blue 
alongside numerous artillery 
and other dumps, surrounded 
as they were by hordes of 
Arabs bent on securing loot 
of any description. 

The British were indubitably 
top-dogs now, as the Turk was 
on the run; but in the state 
of confusion existing in rear, 
due to the rapid advance of 
our troops from the trenches 
and positions held by them— 
in some cases for close on & 
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year—the Arab cared little who 
had been worsted so long as he 
derived benefit from what had 
been left behind. The entire 
country around Kut, on both 
banks of the river, had for 
the past two years been in a 
thoroughly disturbed state, so 
it was some time before the 
Arab realised that the Turk 
was gone for good, and it was 
possible for the British to re- 
store tranquillity and order in 
that turbulent district. Con- 
sequently, the gradual location 
and collection of the scattered 
dumps to newly-formed defen- 
sive posts on the Tigris, by 
the small numbers detailed for 
this purpose, was a harassing 
business, and it is surprising 
that no serious losses in per- 
sonnel resulted. 

At length, when all the 
dumps on the right bank had 
been conveyed to safety, orders 
were issued for rolling up the 
railway and block-house line 
from the Hai to Shaikh Sa’ad. 
Then the fun increased. The 
Arabs quickly perceived what 
was afoot, and before long it 
was computed that 1500 to 
2000 horsemen were out to 
gather in all they could during 
the process. But we were 
prepared for this; and the 
orders I gave to the officer 
entrusted with the task were 
to the effect that, when the 
existing Hai river line between 
the railway terminus on that 
stream and the Tigris was 
abandoned, fresh rearward 
northern fronts must be estab- 
lished every few days between 
the railway and the Tigris, 
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in order to prevent the Arabs 
getting round behind whilst 
the railway and block-houses 
were demolished section by 
section from the front. The 
work was rapidly and effi- 
ciently carried out, and the 
Arabs failed to break in any- 
where along the new northerly 
fronts, which were sometimes 
close on 8 miles in length 
between the varying terminals 
of the block-house line and 
the Tigris. A force of all arms 
from the line of communica- 
tion troops was placed at the 
disposal of the officer, and the 
guns and cavalry found plenty 
of scope for dispersing the 
more threatening bands of ma- 
rauders. These derived little 
from their temerity; for all 
rails, sleepers, timber, barbed 
wire, wooden posts, corrugated 
iron, &c., utilised for the 30 
odd miles of railway and block- 
house line, were continuously 
loaded up on trains and con- 
veyed back to the shelter of 
the Shaikh Sa’ad perimeter as 
the work of demolition pro- 
gressed. Nothing of use was 
left behind. It was a fine piece 
of work, reflecting the greatest 
credit on all concerned. The 
entire line was soon safely 
rolled up to Shaikh Sa’ad. Not 
a rifle or horse was lost; and 
the officer in charge of the 
operation was deservedly re- 
warded in the next Honours 
List published. 

During the subsequent cam- 
paigns of the British in Meso- 
potamia, up to the time of the 
Armistice, comparatively little 
trouble was experienced at the 
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hands of Arab marauders in 
the northern course of the 
Tigris. Apart from the sober- 
ing effect the capture of Bagh- 
dad had on the inhabitants of 
that region, I should judge 
that the Arabs of those dis- 
tricts are neither such per- 
sistent nor such skilled rifle 
thieves as those south of Kut. 
At all events, I have visited 
corps headquarters and brigade 
camps, away to the north of 
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Baghdad, which, had they been 
similarly protected in the Ama- 
rah area, for example, would 
soon have been cleared out of 
all they contained. Still, rifle 
thieves are not entirely inactive 
thereabouts, as I learnt from 
experience when in command 
of the huge Assyrian Refugee 
Camp at Baqubah, on the 


Diala river north-north-east of 
Baghdad, from October 1918 
to June 1919. 


II. 


In the previous chapter I 
have endeavoured to portray 
conditions imposed on us, 
largely by reason of the activ- 
ity of Arab marauders, in the 
forward areas about Kut. Mat- 
ters along the Tigris line of 
communication were not one 
whit better, with respect to 
rifle thieving by gentry of the 
same kidney. In point of fact, 
the country round Amarah— 
130 miles up-stream of Basrah, 
and roughly midway between 
Basrah and Kut—continued to 
be a happy hunting-ground for 
rifle thieves long after Baghdad 
was captured by the British. 
Despite the entire 500 miles of 
river line between Basrah and 
Baghdad being ultimately held 
by a series of marching-posts 
and mobile column centres, 
one was never free in the 
Amarah area from the per- 
sistent attempts of Arabs to 
secure rifles during 1916, 1917, 
and 1918. 

A combination of uncon- 
trollable circumstances was 


chiefly responsible for this cen- 
tre being the permanent resort 
of Arabs of bad character. 
In the first place, vast areas 
of swamp on both banks of the 
river afforded secure retreats, 
inaccessible to us but close 
at hand, whither ill - gotten 
booty could be speedily re- 
moved by the thieves. The 
district was divided into num- 
erous inextricably mixed - up 
estates, each ruled over by 4 
separate shaikh; and it was 
wellnigh impossible, therefore, 
to hold any particular chieftain 
responsible for the various 
thefts committed. When 4 
thief was caught red-handed, 
or killed in his attempt to 
steal, no Arab could be found 
to recognise the culprit or 
corpse as having dwelt on any 
neighbouring estate. He, or it, 
was always a profound stranger 
to all the shaikhs around, who 
would piously protest that the 
“vile miscreant ’’’ must have 
come from some remote region 
of the Hai or Euphrates. No 
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one had ever seen him before. 
The daring rogue had appa- 
rently never partaken of food 
or hospitality in any of the 
adjacent villages or encamp- 
ments during his sojourn in 
the Amarah district. He had 
come, and been taken, like the 
thief he was, in the night. 
They were certainly loyal to 
each other, these fluent liars, 
and never gave each other 
away. Even when a captured 
thief was tried, convicted, and 
condemned to be hanged, no 
outward regret was expressed 
by any one. No friend or 
relative ever asked permission 
to console him during his last 
days on earth; nor would the 
condemned man disclose any- 
thing about himself or his 
accomplices. 

The gallows, in the hot 
weather of 1916, was erected 
in the then open square on the 
left bank of the river, at the 
north-west corner of Amarah 
town. The inhabitants were 
summoned to witness such exe- 
cutions, which, it was hoped, 
would serve as a deterrent to 
potential rifle thieves present. 
Probably the most unconcerned 
individual of the whole throng 
in the grim drama was the 
chief actor in it. He was seem- 
ingly far less affected than his 
escort of sepoys and the exe- 
cutioner, and never displayed 
the least emotion when ordered 
to ascend the scaffold, or during 
the adjustment of the noose. 
Kismet, his fate had been 
thus ordained. A few seconds 
later his soul had fled, and 
Amarah was rid of one more 
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rifle thief. But plenty of others 
continued to embark on the 
perilous adventure during the 
ensuing years. 

The hot weather and autumn 
succeeding the fall of Kut was, 
perhaps, when Amarah was 
least well prepared to deal with 
rifle thieves. Turkish emis- 
saries frequently gained admis- 
sion to this populous district 
on the Tigris, by various routes 
and in skilful disguises; and 
the inhabitants were led to 
believe, therefore, that the Turk 
would soon be returning in 
overwhelming strength, now 
that Townshend and his force 
had been removed from Kut. 
Then, woe betide any Arab 
shaikh who had afforded as- 
sistance to the British during 
their temporary occupation of 
this region. Consequently, the 
general attitude of the bigger 
men was a strictly non-com- 
mital one; and those living in 
and about Amarah spent the 
languid hours of the tedious 
days smoking cigarettes and 
drinking coffee in the numerous 
cafés of the bazaar and on the 
river front, and took no part 
in the invading army’s acti- 
vities in this rapidly-expanding 
emporium. 

Next to the growth of Basrah 
at this time, that of Amarah 
easily ranked second along the 
Tigris. Great hospitals, British 
and Indian, were formed for 
the reception and treatment of 
6000 sick and wounded. Large 
British and Indian convalescent 
depots likewise came into being. 
Sites had to be provided for 
important river-steamer work- 
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shops, electric - light installa- 
tions, ice factories, and a rail- 
way terminus for the Basrah- 
Amarah metre-gauge railway, 
then in course of construction. 
Those responsible for the forma- 
tion of coal and oil depots, huge 
supply dumps, ordnance yards, 
remount depots, large trans- 
port lines, and dozens of re- 
quirements besides, clamoured 
for accommodation along the 
banks of the river. And every 
one desired protection from 
active Arab thieves. 

The existing defence arrange- 
ments at Amarah were dis- 
tinctly out of date in the early 
days of the hot weather of 
1916; but it was futile to em- 
bark on final schemes until the 
complete requirements there 
were approximately decided 
upon by G.H.Q. This, natur- 
ally, could not be settled in a 
day, a week, or a month, 
owing to the ever-changing 
conditions; and it may be 
imagined, therefore, that a 
pretty lively interchange of 
compliments between sentries 
and rifle thieves occurred mean- 
while, almost nightly. Often 
on oppressive evenings, whilst 
seated after dinner with my 
staff on the roof of Tigris 
Defences Headquarters, would 
we be treated to the sound 
of regular fusilades on the 
right bank amid the palm 
groves immediately facing us. 
Many thieves got away with 
their booty in those days, a 
few were killed outright, and 
others captured and subse- 
quently hanged ; {but our troops 
did not always emerge scot- 
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free, for several were knifed 
or wounded by pistols at this 
period. Indeed, one poor Brit- 
ish N.C.O., attached to the 
Officers’ Convalescent Depot 
amid the palms, was discoy- 
ered lying dead on a charpoy 
one morning with his throat 
cut. Finding the heat of his 
hut unbearable that night, he 
had dragged his native bed- 
stead out into the open along- 
side his quarters, and was 
presumably murdered whilst 
asleep by some Arab assassins. 
Sleeping in the open, except 
on the roof of a house, lost 
many of its attractions there- 
after. 

Amarah, too, was an import- 
ant halting-place for numerous 
échelons of all arms moving 
up by road from Basrah to the 
forward areas; and it gradu- 
ally developed also into one of 
the main training centres in 
Mesopotamia. Here were esta- 
blished a machine-gun school, 
bombing classes, rifle - ranges, 
physical-training and bayonet- 
exercise classes, and other in- 
stitutions for the purpose of 
instruction. Additional oppor- 
tunities were thus afforded to 
rifle thieves for carrying on 
their nefarious trade; and the 
sound of musketry - fire by 
sentries at night on both banks 
of the river grew in volume. 
The British division at the 
front began to arrive at Ama- 
rah from Shaikh Sa’ad early 
in September 1916, for two 
months’ intensive training, on 
the expiry of which they were 
to take part in General Maude’s 
projected offensive against the 
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Turks. . They were followed 
the whole way down by gangs 
of rifle thieves, and few éche- 
lons of the division could boast 
that they had not lost rifles 
during their 100-mile march 
down-stream. The efforts of 
these thieves were persisted 
in, practically without cessa- 
tion, throughout the period 
the division was in standing 
camp on the left bank of the 
Tigris a couple of miles or so 
above Amarah town. One 
medical officer was killed by 
a bullet whilst in bed, and 
several men were wounded by 
thieves whilst endeavouring to 
capture these elusive pests in 
their midst. What the total 
losses suffered by the division 
in rifles were I am unable to 
state; but it is quite certain 
that these, combined with the 
wear and tear on the sentries’ 
nerves at night, were not in- 
appreciable. 

In course of time the theft 
of rifles in Iraq became such a 
serious matter that stringent 
orders were issued by G.H.Q. 
on the subject. If the Court 
of Inquiry were of opinion 
the man robbed had been 
guilty of carelessness regarding 
the safety of his rifle, he not 
only had to pay the value of 
the weapon—RKs. 58—but was 
to be tried by court - martial. 
Every man who lost his rifle 
was fined the Rs. 58, whether 
he was careless or not, unless 
there were peculiarly extenuat- 
ing circumstances, which was 
rarely admitted. It was about 
time, for the casual disregard 
by some individuals of the 
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warnings issued at Basrah to 
new-comers in the country of 
the prevalence of rifle thieving 
was little less than criminal. 
For the first few marches out 
of Basrah all would probably 
go quite well. Not the sign 
of a rifle thief would disturb 
the serenity of the night’s 
rest after a tiring march, im- 
mediately following, perhaps, 
weeks on board ship. Im- 
munity so far would possibly 
lead to contempt, and vigilance — 
would. gradually become re- 
laxed day by day on the march 
up-country. Then, hey, presto! 
the échelon wakes one morning 
to learn that ten or a dozen 
of the men are unable to find 
their rifles in their respective 
tents. Nor will they ever find 
them elsewhere, for they are 
gone for good by now, secreted 
probably in a bellum or dug-out 
canoe sheltering amidst the 
cane and reeds of the adjacent 
swamp country, and quite in- 
accessible to the disillusioned 
troops. 

It was an oft-repeated story, 
and truth compels the state- 
ment that by far the greater 
percentage of those victimised 
were British troops, generally 
those newly landed from over- 
seas. Rifle thieves were a 
novel experience to these raw . 
recruits, who were easily out- 
witted by the cunning Arab. 
The Indian sepoy, especially 
those who had spent much of 
their service in the Punjab and 
along the North-west Fron- 
tier, had been initiated into 
the wiles of Pathan rifle thieves, 
probably from the first day 
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they joined their units. They 
were accustomed therefore to 
be ever on the alert, and never 
to omit precautionary measures 
ensuring the safety of their 
valued rifles by day or night. 
But they too were frequently 
robbed. 

It was comparatively seldom 
that the Arabs resorted to 
violence in order to obtain 
rifles. In the large majority 
of cases the sleeper was not 
awakened by forcible efforts 
on part of the thief to detach 
a rifle secured by its sling, or 
fastened by other means, to 
the person of the unconscious 
slumberer. Much experience 
and knowledge of the subject 
led these Arabs to recognise, 
almost unerringly, which rifles 
could be safely abstracted with- 
out arousing their owners, and 
which had better be left severe- 
ly alone. The last thing they 
desired on such occasions was 
to raise an alarm in camp, 
for this would inevitably mili- 
tate against their silent with- 
drawal with their booty from 
the various tents, and an un- 
observed exit from the camp 
through the surrounding line 
of sentries. Still, there were 
exceptions to the general rule, 
and sentries were occasionally 
shot by rifle thieves, and men 
knifed in their tents if they 
awoke suddenly and attempted 
to seize an unusually clumsy 
performer, who had, perchance, 
bungled his job and aroused 
the peaceful slumberer. 

There is no doubt these 
nocturnal visitations, when at 
their worst, constituted a de- 
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cided strain on the faculties of 
sentries, and on the peace of 
mind generally of conscientious 
men who were anxious about 
the safety of their arms, and 
were supposed to find rest at 
night under the sheltering care 
of those sentries. Something 
had to be done, therefore, to 
reduce the risks to a minimum. 
Hence, not only was the garri- 
son of every marching-post and 
mobile column centre on the 
line of communication  se- 
curely ensconced behind para- 
pet walls and barbed-wire en- 
closure flanked therefrom, but 
the areas immediately adjoin- 
ing them, set aside for the 
use of marching échelons, were 
likewise surrounded by stout 
barbed-wire fencing, flanked to 
a large extent from the per- 
manently occupied post. 

In the earlier portion of this 
article I have referred to the 
Shaikh Sa’ad defensive peri- 
meter of block - houses and 
barbed wire being several miles 
in length—3} to be exact ; but 
that was a simple proposition 
compared with the problem of 
dealing with Arab thieves in 
the now greatly expanded 
Amarah area. This was not 
only due to the more active 
efforts of rifle thieves in the 
Amarah district, for the reasons 
already given, but the eccen- 
tricities of the Tigris here- 
abouts enhanced the difficulties 
of the situation. The town of 
Amarah is situated on the east 
or left bank of the Tigris, and 
contained a population of some 
15,000 souls, dwelling chiefly in 
sun-dried brick houses. For 
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several miles above the town 
the Tigris flows in an easterly 
direction, but swings sharply 
to the south immediately above 
the town; whilst an important 
branch of the Tigris, known as 
the Chahalah, which carries 
almost as big a volume of 
water as the main stream, 
flows out of the river in an 
easterly direction at this bend. 
Little over a mile down-stream 
the Chahalah divides into two, 
the more northern offtake, 
termed the Masharreh Canal, 
still continuing in an easterly 
direction, and the main branch 
turning away to the south-east. 
Both empty themselves ulti- 
mately into large expanses of 
marsh, the abode of amphibious 
marsh Arabs. 

Here, then, weregfour con- 
siderable waterways penetrat- 
ing the required defensive area 
around Amarah—+.e., the Tigris 
above the town; the Tigris 
alongside and below the town ; 
and the Chahalah and Mas- 
harreh Canals. In order to 
prevent entrance to Arab rifle 
thieves, the defensive line of 
barbed wire and block-houses 
had, consequently, to be divided 
into four sections. The great 
angle of the Tigris on the right 
bank was enclosed to form one 
section, within which were the 
railway terminus, huge supply 
yards, various British and In- 
dian hospitals, convalescent de- 
pots, inland water transport 
repair shops, and so on, not 
forgetting the Amarah race- 
course and polo-ground. The 
area between the left bank of 
the Tigris and the right bank 
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of the Chahalah comprised the 
second section, and enclosed 
the whole town of Amarah, and 
a large area of brickfields and 
kilns to the south of it, utilised 
for the original construction of 
the town. The third section, 
between the left bank of the 
Chahalah and right bank of 
the Masharreh, enclosed animal 
transport lines, isolation hos- 
pitals for infectious cases, &c. ; 
whilst the fourth section, en- 
closing remount and mechani- 
cal transport depots, dairy, 
additional supply yards, éche- | 
lon camps, &c., extended from 
the left bank of the Masharreh 
to a point on the left bank of 
the Tigris opposite the river 
redoubt of the right bank 
perimeter—about 14 miles up- 
stream of the Chahalah-Tigris 
parting. In all we were com- 
mitted to the nightly occupa- 
tion of some 8 miles of block- 
houses and barbed-wire fencing 
round Amarah, mainly with a 
view to frustrating the inces- 
sant designs of Arab rifle thieves. 
And I for one most cordially 
wished these persistent rogues 
at Jericho, and further, as the 
demands on the line of com- 
munication garrison and mobile 
column here admitted of the 
troops having only a very few 
nights in bed. 

Thereafter the activities of 
rifle thieves were considerably 
restricted, but by no means 
entirely quashed ; for the wide 
waterways still afforded means 
for these gentry to float silently 
down-stream in their bellums 
on dark boisterous nights, land 
at isolated spots on one bank 
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or another, perpetrate various 
thefts, remove their limited 
booty to their bellums, and to 
continue down-stream through 
the southern limits of the de- 
fensive area, and so clear away. 
The only way in which to deal 
efficiently with this mancuvre 
would have been to employ 
river police, constantly patrol- 
ling in swift motor-launches 
at night; but it was not found 
expedient to place such addi- 
tional requirements at my dis- 
posal. 

Hence, troops camped within 
the various defence sections 
were still compelled to observe 
every precaution by night re- 
garding the safety of rifles, 
despite the protection afforded 
by the outer block-house line. 
The troops of the garrison 
therefore generally dug pits 
in their tents, into which the 
rifles of those not on duty were 
placed at night. The pits were 
covered with a few boards, 
several men spread their bed- 
ding over these, and slept 
serenely with the firearms of 
their section safely tucked away 
beneath them. No rifle thief 
had the temerity to endeavour 
to roll over two or three sturdy 
Tommies or sepoys while asleep 
in order to disinter the rifles. 
That defeated them. 

This precaution could hardly 
be observed by troops on the 
march, but rifle thefts could 
largely be reduced if men took 
the trouble to secure their 
rifles to their persons, abstracted 
the bolts, and placed these in 
their trouser - pockets before 
turning in to sleep. A rifle 


without its bolt would have . 
been about as much use to an 
Arab as a sick headache, and 
he was rarely fool enough to 
steal a rifle thus deprived of 
its most essential part. Yet 
this simple precaution was fre- 
quently disregarded, and new- 
ly - arrived marching échelons 
sometimes appeared to think 
that they were as safe as houses 
whilst ensconced behind the 
stout barbed-wire fencing of 
the block-house line. One 
light-hearted party of Aus- 
tralasian signallers went one 
better after a few days’ halt at 
Amarah. The yarn about 
rifle thieves was, of course, a 
pure myth to them, as they 
had experienced no difficulties 
in this respect at the various 
wired-in marching-posts during 
their march from Basrah. The 
evening before they were to 
continue their journey up-coun- 
try, being anxious, as they 
subsequently stated, to be off 
at cock-crow, they betook them- 
selves and their waggons outside 
the defensive perimeter, and 
bivouacked on the side of the 
road just without. They awoke 
next morning to find they only 
possessed six rifles between 
them, out of the seventeen with 
which they had retired to rest. 
Their journey was peremptorily 
postponed whilst inquiries were 
instituted. More haste does 
sometimes result in less speed, 
and they were wiser and sadder 
youths afterwards. 

The Arab thieves being now 
somewhat limited in their 
spheres of operations, gradu- 
ally evolved another daring 
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maneuvre. The river Tigris 
below Qalat Salih, some 30 
odd miles down-stream of Ama- 
rah, flows through a winding 
channel known as the ‘‘ Nar- 
rows,” which abound with sharp 
turns demanding very careful 
navigation by steamers, as the 
confined stream is reduced to 
a width of only 40 or 50 yards 
in places. Generally speaking, 
the channel is deep and the 
mud-banks firm, though large 
areas of swamp exist on both 
banks and a few yards distant 
only from the river in some 
parts. The ‘ Narrows” are 
about 25 miles in length, and 
down this portion of the river 
(almost as far as Ezra’s Tomb) 
the larger steamers, with barges 
attached on either side, would 
gracefully cannon from one 
bank to the other at the more 
acute bends in what looked a 
most alarming manner. The 
marsh Arabs by day would 
cheerfully run alongside the 
upgoing steamers, selling eggs, 
fowls, fish, vegetables, and so 
on, to the crowds of troops 
being conveyed north. Barter- 
ing would be particularly brisk 
whilst these steamers tied up 
to the bank for varying periods 
in order to permit of the down- 
ward passage of steamers boom- 
ing menacingly along with the 
strong current. It was then, 
perhaps, rapid stock was taken 
of what, and who, were aboard 
the upward-bound steamers 
and their attendant barges, 
and what chances of loot of- 
fered. By night the Arabs 
took to jumping on board 
these barges when they bumped 
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against the banks in the “ Nar- 
rows”; and if unobserved, 
they would silently abstract 
rifles from the troops sleeping 
thereon, and leap actively 
ashore with their booty at 
the next convenient bump. 
If detected, they never hesi- 
tated to spring overboard, even 
when carrying a rifle or two, 
for they could swim like fishes, 
and were just as much at home 
in the water as on dry land. 

They were enterprising 
rogues, and some had even 
the temerity to leap on to 
gunboats proceeding up-stream, 
and defying the vigilance of 
the naval ratings, pick up a 
rifle or other desirable object 
which caught their fancy, and 
disappear overboard with it 
in the twinkling of an eye. 
One unfortunate officer had a 
beautiful set of false teeth 
stolen from by his side whilst 
sleeping placidly on board his 
ship, and had to live on what 
might be termed ‘“‘ pish-pash ”’ 
for several days after his arrival 
at Amarah, whilst the local 
Army dentists fitted him out 
with another complete set. It 
would be interesting to learn 
what form of gold and ivory 
ornament the thief flattered 
himself he had secured for his 
loving wife when he ultimately 
reached home. 

Mention should be made also 
of the difficulties experienced 
with Arab thieves along the 
light railway between Qurnah 
and Amarah. This was con- 
structed along the right bank 
of the Tigris, and almost 
throughout its length skirted 
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the great area of swamp be- 
tween the two places. The 
line had of necessity to follow 
a tortuous course near the 
river bank, to avoid as far as 
possible traversing the marshes 
which impinged on the river. 
Metalling of the track was out 
of the question, as stone for 
ballast is about as rare as 
diamonds of the purest ray 
serene in this region of Meso- 
potamia. Consequently the 
trains could proceed at any- 
thing but breakneck speed 
along the earth banks, which 
were in constant danger of 
being scoured out by the lap- 
ping of the marsh waters when 
stirred by strong winds, or at 
times of heavy flood. Though 
up to that date the marsh 
Arab had never seen a railway 
or train in his life, in course of 
time he became familiarised 
with the puffing monster rum- 
bling through his former peace- 
ful demesne. Familiarity, as 
usual, bred contempt; and 
when he grew accustomed to 
viewing trucks heavily laden 
with sacks of flour, and many 
of the requirements of a field 
army, proceeding leisurely up- 
country at certain hours of 
the day and night, he began 
to cogitate how he might pos- 
sess himself of some of this 
good food. He hesitated to 
extract sacks at night when 
the train came to a standstill 
at some small station, for the 
sepoy escort perched on the 
top of goods at intervals along 
the train would then be es- 
pecially on the alert, and pos- 
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sibly pick him off with their 
rifles. He came to the con- 
clusion, therefore, that the trick 
had better be done whilst the 
train was in motion. Accord- 
ingly, he took up his stand at 
various sharp curves where 
the train had to proceed with 
the utmost caution, having ac- 
quired, possibly, a decided list 
to one side or the other. From 
his coign of vantage, and par- 
tially concealed in the darkness 
by the slope of the bank, the 
angler would make use of a 
long pole with stout hook 
attached to its end. This he 
would deftly insert into sack 
after sack of the mountains 
heaped on to the low trucks, as 
the train laboriously lumbered 
past, and these would come 
tumbling down the bank beside 
him. The sepoy escort pro- 
bably regarded these occasional 
falls of sacks merely as an 
unavoidable incident in the 
journey, due to the roughness 
of the track, and the fisher- 
man was not often detected 
or downed. As soon as the 
train had passed, the booty was 
rapidly transferred into dug- 
out canoes near at hand, and 
conveyed to the innermost re- 
cesses of the swamp area. 
Stout nets had ultimately to 
be placed over the sacks when 
trucks were fully loaded up, 
in order to prevent leakages of 
this description. 

It will probably be under- 
stood that efforts were con- 
tinuously made to recover 
stolen rifles, and other Govern- 
ment property, by the Political 
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Officers in the various districts 
where thefts were perpetrated, 
but these rarely led to much. 
Surprise visits to neighbouring 
villages and encampments by 
cavalry and infantry of the 
mobile columns were also re- 
sorted to from time to time; 
but these, too, more often than 
not drew comparative blanks. 
One such expedition I recall 
during the sojourn of the Brit- 
ish division for their intensive 
training at Amarah, in October 
1916. The Political Officer in- 
formed me that his myrmidons 
had absolutely marked down 
a gang of rifle thieves, who had 
formed a small colony some 
10 miles distant, between the 
Chahalah and Masharreh Canals. 
I decided to despatch a force of 
200 cavalry and 300 infantry 
to surround the colony before 
dawn. The utmost secrecy 
was observed in our prepara- 
tions, the Arab guide to con- 
duct the column being kept 
under lock and key, so to 
speak, until the hour arrived 
for the column to sally forth 
at dead of night. The ten 
difficult miles of country were 
covered in the dark without 
mishap, the objective safely 
reached, and the unsuspecting 
encampment cautiously sur- 
rounded without disturbing a 
single soul in it. At the first 
flush of dawn the column 
closed in, prepared for the 
“budmashes ” to offer a stub- 
born resistance rather than 
allow themselves to be taken 
alive with their incriminating 
captures of rifles in their pos- 
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session. The final rush with 
fixed bayonets from every side 
was then made. Much to the 
chagrin of all, the sole occu- 
pants of the encampment 
proved to be two toothless old 
hags and an ancient crippled 
Arab! It certainly was a 
“sell”; and the strictest 
“search brought to light only 
one British rifle, several old 
Martinis, and two or three 
Turkish rifles. The colony 
had evidently received timely 
warning, and cleared out en 
bloc with their most valued 
booty a few hours before the 
advent of the column. To 
show that there was no ill- 
feeling, however, the encamp- 
ment was burnt, and the column 
returned to Amarah with the 
few rifles secured. Incident- 
ally, it drove along a flock of 
600 fine fat-tailed sheep, which 
had been rounded up about the 
encampment. The tired troops 
dined and slept well the night 
of their return to Amarah. 
Enough has been written, 
perhaps, to demonstrate the 
versatility, resource, and cour- 
age of these Arab thieves; 
and, in conclusion, it may be 
of interest to draw attention 
to some features of their train- 
ing, wherein lie the chief cause 
of success in their exciting 
calling. I do not pretend to 
any inside knowledge of the 
subject, and the opinions put 
forward by me are purely per- 
sonal ones based on some three 
years’ experience of endeavour- 
ing to frustrate, amongst other 
things, the thieving proclivities 
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of some of the Arabs of Iraq. 
I say advisedly “some,” be- 
cause it is unlikely that any 
but especially gifted individuals 
could embark with success on 
such a career, in face of the 
difficulties by which they were 
often confronted. A candidate 
for high honours in the pro- 
fession must undoubtedly pos- 
sess cool calm courage of the 
2 A.M. order and peculiar quick- 
ness of wit, in order to extri- 
cate himself almost automatic- 
ally from any perilous position 
in which he may suddenly find 
himself. He must surely, too, 
be blessed with the faculty of 
vision of near objects by night 
little removed from that of 
which he is the possessor by 
day. He must further be a 
master of the utmost delicacy 
of touch, or he would inevitably 
arouse light sleepers when ab- 
stracting rifles lying between 
them in a crowded tent. But 
whilst endowed with all such 
attributes, it is essential also 
that he should have evolved 
particular methods of progres- 
sion which render him invisible, 
or thoroughly inconspicuous, 
when drawing near to a camp, 
and during the committal of 
skilful thefts therein, whilst 
moving deftly among the tents, 
and in and out of them, with- 
out attracting the attention of 
sentries. 

The prevalence of jackals 
and pi-dogs throughout the 
occupied portions of Iraq per- 
haps suggested the idea to 
Arab thieves that the acquisi- 
tion of a lifelike imitation of 
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the calls, movements, and ac- 
tions of these animals would 
greatly further their aims—by 
disarming the suspicions of 
alert sentries. In the com- 
pany of one of my staff I have 
more than once alighted after 
dark on Arab urchins, in little- 
frequented byways of Amarah 
town, aping on all-fours the 
ambles and mannerisms of dogs, 
which they carried out to per- 
fection. On suddenly perceiy- 
ing that we were British sol- 
diers, the boys would incon- 
tinently take to their heels as 
though they had been caught 
red-handed in some misdemean- 
our. ‘“‘ Potential rifle thieves,” 
was the remark that fell from 
my lips to my companion on 
such occasions. 

I was fortified in this belief 
by the perusal of the proceed- 
ings of many courts of inquiry 
dealing with the loss of rifles 
in my command. It was rare, 
indeed, that sentries on duty 
ever saw anything—according 
to their evidence—resembling 
a human being, outside or 
within the camp area. The 
dismal calls of jackals, and the 
maddening yowls of pi-dogs, 
alone had disturbed the vigils 
of an otherwise peaceful night. 
Yet rifles had gone from tents 
almost under their very noses, 
and the loss only discovered 
after the break of day. An 
unusually daring theft from 
the Mudelil Mobile Column 
camp, located on the river 
bank at the junction of the 
Dujailah and Tigris some 40 
miles up-stream of Amarah, 
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shed a little light on such 
mysteries. The force consisted 
of a battalion of Indian in- 
fantry, a squadron of Indian 
cavalry, and a section of an 
Indian mountain battery. The 
post constructed for its accom- 
modation was a stout earthen 
breast-work perimeter, penta- 
gonal in trace, some 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height and 3 ft. thick at the 
top. Outside this was the 
broad deep ditch, from which 
the earth for the mud-plastered 
breast-work had been exca- 
vated. Some yards beyond 
that again was a formidable 
barbed-wire entanglement, sur- 
rounding the entire post save 
for the roadway leading inland, 
which was closed at night by 
a heavy barbed-wire and timber 
gate, and a sentry stationed 
thereat. For several months 
after the construction of the 
post it was the pride of the 
mobile column commander that 
not one single rifle had been 
stolen from his force. It was 
then decided that the Dujailah 
should be bridged at the post, 
for in the flood season it was 
some 15 to 20 ft. deep and 
about 70 yards wide. It was 
thus a serious obstacle to the 
movements of the mobile col- 
umn when required to cross it 
rapidly for operations on the 
farther bank. 

Accordingly, a bridging train 
of Indian sappers was ordered 
to Mudelil to construct a pile- 
bridge across the Dujailah, and 
part of the perimeter defences 
on the side of the post over- 
looking that stream was en- 
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trusted to these new arrivals. 
Their tents, equipment, &c., 
were pitched and stacked im- 
mediately in rear of the face 
for whose protection they were 
responsible ; and for some days 
nothing untoward occurred, 
whilst the bridging of the Du- 
jailah continued apace. Then 
one fine morning the column 
commander was incensed to 
learn that no less than fourteen 
rifles had been stolen the night 
before from the sappers, and 
immediately telegraphed the 
unpleasant news to me at 
Amarah. The court of inquiry 
elicited the fact that no special 
precautions had been taken 
regarding the safety of the 
rifles in the sappers’ tents by 
night, and that their sentries 
had seen nothing but an occa- 
sional pi-dog jump on to the 
parapet and disappear either 
into the camp or out of it 
again. As the yapping of pi- 
dogs, apparently from an Arab 
encampment a short distance 
up the Tigris, had been pretty 
continuous throughout the 
night, no particular attention 
had been paid to these in- 
truders, who were merely re- 
garded as harmless scavengers. 
There is little doubt, however 
that these “‘ harmless scaven- 
gers” got safely away with 
fourteen good Government 
rifles during the night, for the 
wire outside was skilfully cut 
in several places to admit of 
their cautious ingress and egress. 

It is perhaps needless to 
state that a rigid search of 
neighbouring encampments by 
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the column brought forth none 
of the missing rifles; but the 
commander was determined to 
try and get even with the rifle 
thieves. He arranged, there- 
fore, for some of the smartest 
young sepoys in his battalion 
to conceal themselves at night 
in the ditch of the post outside 
the breast-work, and to await 
events. A few nights later a 
couple of “‘ pi-dogs ’”’ were ob- 
served worming their way 
through the wire in front of 
the sapper perimeter. They 


were allowed to get well inside 
the entanglement, and when 
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this formidable barrier wag 
behind them a sudden rush 
with fixed bayonets and other 
lethal weapons was made for 
the dogs. These were over- 
whelmed, hacked to pieces, and 
reduced to a state of pulp by 
the time they were finished 
with. They proved to be 
Arabs, of course. Thus two 
of this daring band of rifle 
thieves were despatched; and 
the rest gave the post a wide 
berth during the remainder of 
the period the mobile column 
was located there. El hamdu 
lillah ! 
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BY ELLA MACMAHON, 


XV. THE STATION-MASTER AT AGHOLE. 


AGHOLE is, I suppose, one 
of the most insignificant rail- 
way stations in the kingdom. 
The single line which it serves 
diverges from the main line 
at ‘“‘the Junction,” and was 
constructed originally in re- 
sponse to the demands of a 
great local magnate who owned 
an historic peerage, and (in 
former days) half the country- 
side. Aghole station was built 
for his convenience, and re- 
mains as such unto this day. 

The unimportance of the 
station is, however, more than 


balanced by the self-importance 


of the station- master. He 
reigns over his exceedingly ab- 
breviated domain with all the 
traditional arrogance of petty 
princes, and regards his office 
as nothing less than the lynch- 
pin of the entire railway system 
of the country. I am not sure 
that in his most grandiloquent 
moments he does not look upon 
the Company of which he is a 
servant as his personal pos- 
session, and the board of direc- 
tors as his vassals. Anyhow, 
his demeanour leaves nothing 
to be desired in assertiveness 
and consciousness of his own 
worth. 

The station consists of a 
small shed built of stone, with 
a slated roof, somewhat out 


of repair, and containing a 
single wooden bench for the 
benefit of waiting passengers. 
The inner walls of this edifice 
are chipped and grimy, and 
their decoration is furnished 
by railway time-tables (gene- 
rally a month or two out of 
date—a trifling drawback, since 
nobody ever dreams of con- 
sulting them), interspersed with 
large posters announcing weekly 
and monthly fairs, and auction 
bills regarding sales of hay 
and oats and other farm pro- 
duce. In another small box- 
like erection at one end of the 
platform, and close beside the 
solitary gate which gives in- 
gress and egress to the station, 
is the ticket-office. Within it 
the station-master sits with 
the utmost official pomp, and 
from it he directs the activities 
of his sole subordinate, a youth 
of some sixteen summers, who 
might, from his chief’s manner, 
be a complete staff at a large 
terminus rather than one for- 
lorn-looking lad. The arrival 
of a train brings forth the 
station-master to the platform 
with an air of great grandeur. 
There is quite a touch of mag- 
nificence in the manner in 
which, when “she is signalled 
from the Junction,’’ he emerges 
from the ticket-office, locking 
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the door behind him. De- 
scending passengers are treated 
strictly according to their class. 
First-class (rare birds these) 
with high distinction, third- 
class with contumely, and 
second-class (to which most 
of us adhere) with moderate 
respect, pleasingly informed 
with cordiality according to 
the place we occupy in Mooney’s 
affections. For Bartholomew 
Mooney, station-master of Ag- 
hole, is a respecter of persons 
undisguisedly and deliberately, 
and his high esteem of the 
qualities fitted for his own 
office does not include impar- 
tiality. Indeed a less impar- 
tial person it would be difficult 
to discover—even in Ireland. 
This is the more remarkable 
since, according to his own 
account, his favourite axiom 
is: “Be civil to all, but 
familiar with few.’’ So far 
as his practice goes, the re- 
verse would be more correct, 
for he is familiar with almost 
everybody and civil to none. 
Sometimes I am inclined to 
think that he looks upon all 
railway passengers as potential 
criminals banded together in 
@ nefarious conspiracy to rob 
the Company and torment its 
servants; at other times, as 
more or less harmless but 
hopeless imbeciles flung by a 
mysterious providence into his 
care. To such he is very 
officious in his attentions. He 


will pursue one down the plat- 
form brandishing the imple- 
ment with which he nicks the 
tickets, and will have no com- 
punction in nicking an arm or 
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a leg in order to arrest one’s at- 
tention, shouting meanwhile— 

** Where are ye goin’? Come 
back out o’ that. Don’t ye 
know very well the train’s 
going th’ other way?” 

And when one mildly pro- 
tests that one is aware of that 
fact, and is merely wishing to 
exercise oneself to the length 
of the platform, he only grunts, 
and observes ungraciously— 

“Well, an’ how was I to 
know that! Be the way ye 
were goin’, I thought ‘twas 
tryin’ to cross the line ye 
were, in conthravintion of the 
Comp-ny’s bye-laws.” 

To strangers he is invariably 
haughty, not to say rude. 
This is partly to display his 
own importance, to which, as 
a rule, they are reprehensibly 
blind, and secondly, because 
of his innate suspicion of un- 
known persons. I was stand- 
ing on the platform one day 
when an irate passenger de- 
scended from the train and 
demanded in peremptory ac- 
cents an interview with the 
station-master. He found him- 
self confronted by a tall, lean, 
unkempt man, bareheaded and 
untidily clad in a nondescript 
mixture of official and civilian 
garments. 

“‘ Ask the station-master to 
come here,” said the passenger 
curtly. 

“‘ Here, is it!’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘ Arrah, an’ what more 
‘here’ d’ye want him ? ” 

The traveller eyed 
speaker impatiently. 

‘“‘ Perhaps if you won’t bring 
him here,” he said coldly, 
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“you will be good enough to 
inform him that my luggage is 
missing.” 

“ Missing, is it? Who do ye 
think yer spakin’ to ? ”’ 

“I’m sure I haven’t an 
idea,” was the reply in a 
nettled tone. 

““T wouldn’t doubt ye,’ ob- 
served the station-master of 
Aghole with cutting sarcasm. 
*?Tisn’t ideas the like o’ you 
have, I’m thinking, but if ye 
have enough wit to get here 
at all ye have enough to under- 
stand that the station-master 
of this tairminus is me! ”’ 

“You!” The traveller’s lips 
formed the ejaculation, but did 
not utter it. 

“What did ye do with yer 
luggage, and where have ye 
come from?” continued the 
station-master inquisitorially. 

“Dublin. And my luggage 
was put in the van, and labelled 
Aghole; it consisted of a 
suit-case, a hat-box, and a 
trunk.” 

In perfect silence the station- 
master turned on his heel and 
led the way to the ticket- 
office, the passenger following. 
Arrived there, the former sat 
down at his desk and opened 
a@ dingy ledger. Therein he 
wrote down slowly the cata- 
logue of missing articles just 
enumerated. 

“When may I expect to see 
them ? ” inquired their owner. 

“ Bedad, whenever ye like,”’ 
was the reply; ‘*’tis more 
than I can tell ye.” 

Exasperation mounted high 
in the traveller’s voice. 

“Do you understand,” he 
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shouted, “‘that you have lost 
my luggage ? ”’ 

“D’you undtherstand the 
Comp-ny’s bye-laws ? ”’ 

** Bye-laws be ——” 

“Faith, ye might be that 
yerself first.”’ 

“Once for all, understand 
that if my luggage is not forth- 
coming—one suit-case, one hat- 
box, and one trunk—I shall 
make a formal complaint to 
headquarters, and I shall tell 
them pretty plainly what I 
think of you.” 

** Aye, that’s the best thing 
ye can do, and don’t forget 
about me, whatever ye do.” 

“It is monstrous to leave 
an impudent blackguard like 
you in charge of a station.” 

“T’m not black, and I never 
was a guard, so you're out 
there.” 

The other stamped. 

“If my luggage—one suit- 
case, one hat-box, and one 
trunk——”’ 

“Tis a great wondther, so 
it is’—the drawling accents 
fell across the furious reitera- 
tion—‘“‘ that the Lord Almighty 
didn’t make ye an elephant 
instead of an ass, for then ye 
could have travelled with yer 
trunk in front of ye all the 
time.” 

Recent events have neces- 
sitated some revision of the 
number and hours of the trains 
at Aghole. The station-master’s 
summary is brief. 

*< "Tis the way it is now and 
till further notice—the seven- 
ten goes at six-fifteen, and the 
eight-five at nine, and the nine- 
ten at eight-fifty, and there’s 
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no last train at all, for they’ve 
taken it off.” 

There is always considerable 
latitude in the departure of 
trains from Aghole: it is, 
indeed, quite a recognised 
custom to delay a train, which 
has even been known to stop 
at the sight of the carriage 
or motor of some person of 
consequence in order that the 
traveller may overtake it. On 
the other hand, it is at times 
curiously tardy in its depar- 
ture. This happened to be 
the case on one occasion when 
a traveller on her way back 
to England was so benighted 
as to expect it to start 
punctually. Exasperated by a 
lengthy and seemingly mean- 
ingless delay, the lady thrust 
her head out of the window 
more than once and accosted 
the station-master impatiently. 
Twice in response his only 
reply was: ‘‘ Augh, sure that'll 
be all right now;” while to 
increasingly anxious inquiries 
all he vouchsafed was— 

‘Sit where ye are, can’t ye.” 

And again— 

“‘If ye be botherin’ me like 
this the train’ll never start at 
all.”’ 

At last, after an absolutely 
agonised appeal, he raised his 
voice, and in lazy accents 
called out to the engine- 
driver— 

“Are ye goin’ on there, 
Mick ? ” 

““ Goin’ on! 


Sure, isn’t the 
signal agin me? ”’ 

“The signal.” 
slid into a snort. 
mighty pertikler ye are all 


The drawl 
“ Ah, how 


of a suddint. Ye’d betther 
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be goin’ on when I tell ye; 
there’s a lady down here in a 
terrible hurry.” 

And the train started. 

The dream of Bartholomew 
Mooney’s life is to be station- 
master at the ‘ Joonction.” 
He always speaks as if the 
position could be his for the 
asking, and this in spite of 
the fact that many station- 
masters have come and gone 
at the Junction during the 
years in which he has been at 
Aghole. Yet he persists in 
the belief that he may be sent 
there any day. He intends, so 
he says, when he gets there, 
to expend some of his enor- 
mously increased pay in taking 
a trip to London. He has an 
extraordinary desire to see 
London, and he seems to sep- 
arate it in his regard com- 
pletely from England—which 
he hates. 

““There’s no one is rightly 
a@ man o’ the worrld till he’s 
seen London,” is one of his 
most emphatic pronounce- 
ments, ‘‘ and I’ll see it, please 
God, before I die, and be the 
aiquil of the best yet.’ 

That, I imagine, has a good 
deal to do with his aspiration. 
He cannot bear to think that 
so many of the travellers 
over whom he lords it should 
have the advantage of him in 
this. 

He is intelligent enough to 
realise that London is the 
greatest city in the world, and, 
like most of his race, he has 
an unquenchable craving for 
greatness and splendour. All 
this, however, does not prevent 
him from being very offended 
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with any persons of his ac- 
quaintance who go to live 
there. He has never forgiven 
me for doing so; and though 
his welcome to me when I 
visit my native land is—for 
him—very gracious, he cannot 
refrain from ironical and mock- 
ing allusions to the supposed 
state and magnificence which 
I enjoy “in it!” I have 
never been able to decide 
whether a certain incident was 
planned by him as a satirical 
subtlety, or whether it was 
absolutely bona fide. Anyhow, 
I was leaving to return to 
London. He had been in- 
structed to send up for my 
luggage and convey it to the 
station. I had been motored 
to Aghole from another part 
of the county, so I had not on 
this occasion arrived by train 
—of all of which he was per- 
fectly aware. One is never 
perturbed at Aghole by un- 
punctuality ; still, on this oc- 
casion, after waiting until the 
last possible moment, it seemed 
fairly certain that if my lug- 
gage was to be conveyed to 
the station in time for the 
train by which I proposed to 
travel, it should be done by 
some means other than the 
station-master’s agency. Even- 
tually it was crammed (not a 
very large quantity) into the 
two-seater, and we started. We 
got to a sharp turn in the very 
narrow road, flanked by rather 
high hedges, which is the ‘‘ short 
cut” to the station, when we 
were within an ace of colliding 
with a monstrous vehicle, which 
seemed to be a cross between 





a furniture-van and a Carter 
Paterson conveyance. This ex- 
traordinary caravan, to which 
an exceedingly undersized horse 
was harnessed, had apparently 
got itself wedged immovably 
between the hedges. As the 
two-seater was pulled up with 
@ jerk which nearly pitched us 
out, the face of the solitary 
subordinate at Aghole station 
peered at us round the side of 
the van. The owner of the 
face was seated on the side of 
the shaft in an attitude of 
contemplative patience. 

“‘ Himself,” said the youth 
affably, ‘‘ sent me for the lady’s 
luggage, but the harse was 
hard-set for to get the van 
along be anny manner 0’ means, 
an’ it’s thinkin’ I am that it’s 
unyoke him we’d best do and 
pull it round out o’ this our- 
selves.” 

This we did, while I mur- 
mured my apprehensions as to 
the possibility of catching the 
train. 

“Is it catch her ye want ? 
Augh, sure that'll be all right 
now. Himself ’ll never let her 
go without ye. Bedad, he'll 
be terrible mad at me stickin’ 
here. Why couldn’t ye come 
sooner; I’m in it this half- 
hour, so I am.” 

To my stunned inquiry as 
to the reason for sending this 
gigantic conveyance for such 
a trifling load as my luggage, 
he seemed to be able to find 
no response other than that 
himself ordered the van and 
not the cart, and the divil a 
ha’porth did he (the speaker) 
know about it. 
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“But yous had betther let 
me have it now or he'll kill 
me if I go back without it.” 

To avert so awful a result, 
my little box, hold-all, and 
dressing-case were shot into 
the cavernous depths of the 
monster, and the undersized 
** harse,’’ still “‘ hard-set,”’ pro- 
ceeded to draw the conveyance 
to the station. 

We got there first by a long 
way. The station-master met 
us with bland nonchalance. He 
presented me with my ticket 
as if it were indeed a present 
from himself instead of a pur- 
chase from the Company. 

“And ’tis the luggage ye’ll 
be wanting labelled next,” he 
remarked graciously. 

“ Yes,” I said, and I laughed ; 
“did you think I was taking 
the furniture of a house back 
with me.” 


He looked at me with im- 
perturbable gravity. 

“Tis not goin’ back to 
London ye’ll be an’ you tellin’ 
them in it that yer grand boxeg 
and ladies’ dress-baskets was 
ground down like powder with 
pushin’ them into a small ould 
cart that’s only fit to carry a 
common tin trunk—aw no, I 
seen to that.” 

At this moment the van hove 
in sight laboriously wending 
its way, and finally brought 
itself to a standstill at the gate. 
Its contents were exhumed by 
the driver and laid at the 
station-master’s feet. 

** Ts that the whole of them ?” 
he asked. 

ec“ It is.”’ 

He caught my eye. 

‘* Well, there’s ‘ London ’ for 
Wess 
I looked away. 


XVI. KATE HIGGIN. 


Kate Higgin was known in 
our household as the Auxiliary. 
It must not be supposed that 
the name had any sinister 
meaning, for those were days 
long before any official signifi- 
cance appertained to the word. 
Kate Higgin received it simply 
because she was always avail- 
able as a helper in emergencies. 
You could not have called her 
@ charwoman; she was too 
incompetent. Indeed, any 
creature farther removed from 
competence surely never suc- 
ceeded in earning a pittance. 
Her capacity for not doing 
any single thing well was ex- 


traordinary. Nevertheless there 
was nothing she would not 
attempt to do if required, an 
endearing quality especially in 
the eyes of domestic servants. 
The latter knew they could 
count upon Kate; and “sure 
she was that willing, the cra- 
ture, ye could never have the 
heart to blame her.” And the 
curious part of it was that one 
never had,—perhaps not 80 
curious after all, for there was 
something in her personality 
that slew censoriousness even 
against its will. 

Her appearance was the last 
word in unprofessional stand- 
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ards. She never to my know- 
ledge possessed an apron (one 
would think an indispensable 
adjunct to household work), 
and never wore any except 
what was lent to her by the 
servants. She would then tie 
it on carelessly over her black 
“jacket,” an outdoor garment 
to which inside the house she 
clung tenaciously. Her figure 
was slight, her head small, her 
face thin, and her teeth dread- 
fully neglected, yet her de- 
ficiencies were discounted by 
the gentleness and sincerity of 
her countenance ; indeed, there 
was in her regard something 
of the wistful fidelity of a dog’s 
eyes. A pure soul looked out 
through them. 

She walked shufflingly. I 
can still hear the slish of her 
footsteps over the stone-flagged 
basement of our house, the 
result, no doubt, of the frag- 
mentary wisps which she called 
her boots. There was a tradi- 
tion that Kate Higgin lived 
with her brother. This may 
have been so, but whenever I 
visited her in the room which 
she inhabited she was always 
alone—except for her cats. She 
had four, and loved them im- 
partially. Her heart, I think, 
was divided between her cats 
and her religion, odd as this 
May sound. She would do 
anything in her power to help 
&@ human being, and her kind- 
ness of heart would never have 
failed any of God’s creatures ; 
but one had the feeling with 
her that truly there was none 
for her to love, and that such 
treasures of affection as she 





possessed were concentrated up- 
on the two objects I have men- 
tioned. She was profoundly 
pious, with that piety which 
the Irish peasant achieves with 
such apparent ease. She went 
“to the chapel ’”’ every morn- 
ing of her life at six o’clock. 

“Ye see,” she observed to 
me once, “I don’t mind then 
what happens; I’ve got Mass, 
and if I didn’t go, then maybe 
I wouldn’t get it all day—with 
the work.” 

Nothing could be more 
matter-of-fact and nothing less 
pietistic than her manner of 
saying this. I do not think 
that Kate Higgin could read 
or write—at all events with 
any ease—yet she was uni- 
versally reported to be “ ter- 
rible well up in religion.” Ex- 
actly how this pitch of perfec- 
tion was attained was never 
explained, but it may well be 
due to Him who giveth light 
and understanding to the simple. 

One always knew when Kate 
was in the house by the in- 
describably soothing effect 
which she seemed to have upon 
the household. No fuss dis- 
turbed her, and she appeared 
to be almost superhumanly 
immune from crossness in her- 
self and unaffected by it in 
others. On the other hand, 
her presence, it must be con- 
fessed, was sometimes revealed 
by untoward happenings. A 
sudden and appalling crash of 
china or crockery betokened 
that ‘“‘Kate Higgin, God help 
her, had let the tray out of her 
hand again.”’ Once, when a 
particularly valuable dessert 
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dish had been smashed to 
atoms, Kate took to her bed, 
and could not be persuaded 
to come near us for quite a 
long time. She reappeared one 
day bearing an extraordinarily 
hideous cover-dish for vege- 
tables which she solemnly pre- 
sented in lieu of that which 
she had broken. Till she had 
saved enough money to pur- 
chase this she “ couldn’t look 
the place in the face.” 

Kate’s manner was ingenu- 
ous like herself, and her fav- 
ourite ejaculation was, “ Ah, 
for goodness sake!” She 
varied this with ‘“‘ The Lord 
be praised!’—the variation 
coming in curiously. 

** Ah, for goodness sake, how 
are you?” was her invariable 
greeting, while misfortune usu- 
ally evoked the second adjura- 
tion. 

** Tis the worst weather was 
ever known, so it is, and I’ve 
got an awful cold, the Lord be 
praised ! ” 

In a very severe winter her 
manifold employments included 
clearing our hall-door steps of 
snow. I do not know at what 
hour of the morning she started 
on this herculean task, but 
somewhere about noon I dis- 
covered her laboriously scrap- 
ing for dear life with a broken 
shovel whose handle had about 
six inches of length left to it. 
She desisted for a moment 
when she saw me, and stood 
upright, gazing at me with an 
air as amiable as if she had 
but just emerged from a luxuri- 
ous bed. With the temperature 
well below freezing-point, beads 
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of moisture were standing upon 
her forehead ! 

I said I thought she might 
have been provided with ag 
better implement for the pur. 
pose than the broken shovel, 
She stared at it meditatively, 
and then at the steps from 
which after hours of toil she 
had succeeded in clearing about 
four square feet of snow. 

** Ah, for goodness sake, an’ 
sure *twould be an ‘ act’ if it 
wasn’t broken, but I’m doubt- 
less (Kate always said doubt- 
less, meaning doubtful) whether 
they’ve ’ere a wan a bit better 
within.” 

My interposition brought 
“they ” in the shape of cook 
on the scene. 

““An’ for the love o’ God, 
and is that what yer at, Kate 
Higgin, this day?’ Cook’s 
voice, irate and dictatorial, 
rose shrilly: ‘“‘Sure, wouldn’t 
any one in the earthly worrld 
know that ye’d never get the 
snow off with the like o’ that, 
only yerself. Why don’t ye 
get a spade out o’ the garden?” 
The vials of cook’s wrath 
poured freely having once 
started. ‘“‘I declare to God, 
tis heart-scalded any one would 
be tryin’ to insinse knowledge 
into the like of you. Go and 
get a spade this instant minute ; 
d’ye hear what I’m sayin’ to 
ye? 93 

Kate let the broken shovel 
slide out of her hand grace- 
fuily, and slished down the 
steps meekly. 

“The Lord be praised, an’ I 
never thought of a spade.” 

Kate wears many of my old 
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hats. They look extraordin- 
arily well upon her. In fact, I 
never like my hats half so well 
until they have parted from 
my head and found themselves 
on hers. Her appreciation of 
their beauty is always whole- 
hearted ; but she is not careful 
to wear them in the manner 
intended by the milliner. I 
have known her persistently 
wear one back to front, and 
even place another sideways 
upon her head. However, this 
is for her consideration, not 
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mine. She is very proud of 
them, and has often remarked 
that there’s not many like her 
that do be wearing real quality 
hats in the chapel. Over one 
she was especially grateful ; 
its “‘style and grandeur ” was 
such that “I give ye me 
worrd, th’ althur boys in the 
chapel was civil to me when 
they seen it, and sure all the 
worrld knows that them ‘al- 
thur boys ’ is the most impident 
young rooffians on the face of 
the earth... .” 
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THE LORD 


CONSTANTINE PHAULKON of 
Cephalonia in the Ionian 
Islands, who surprised the 
world in his day, was an ad- 
venturer on the great scale, 
and a high kind of man after 
a fashion. He was a fore- 
runner of Alberoni and the 
long list of favourites and 
adventurers who gathered in 
decadent countries, or round 
Peter the Great and his imme- 
diate successors in the latter 
part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and far into the eighteenth. 
His theatre was in the remote 
East, where he came to his 
not unnatural end in the ser- 
vice of “the most illustrious, 
renowned, generous, and truly 
glorious, ever good, great, and 
mighty King of Siam,’ Phra 
Narai. This was the style 
adopted by Sir John Child, 
Governor of Bombay for the 
Honourable Company. His 
Siamese Majesty did not, as 
many kings and sultans have 
done, grow weary of his fav- 
ourite and slay him. The 
sovereign and the minister 
perished together in the “‘ great 
and most wonderful revolu- 
tion,” which destroyed them 
and the work they were trying 
to do hand in hand with the 
Jesuits and the King of France 
in June 1688. Though a 
greater and a still more won- 
derful revolution broke out in 
October of that year nearer 
home, Europe had still atten- 
tion to share for the general 
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overturn in the Far East. It 
would be easy to fill a shelf 
with ‘Full and True Rela. 
tions,’ ‘Lives and Deeds,’ in 
English, French, Dutch, and 
German, and books of travel, 
Jesuit and other, all concerned, 
some wholly and some partly, 
with the prosperity and the 
downfall of ‘‘ Seigneur Con- 
stance,” alias the Lord Phaul- 
kon. Voltaire gave him a niche 
in the ‘ Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 
His name is, of course, di- 
versely spelt. The Jesuit 
Tachard, who knew him, writes 
Constantine Phaulkon, and we 
need not waste time over 
variants. It is not, however, 
necessary to accept the account 
given by le Pére Tachard, or 
any other Jesuit, of his origin. 
They had their reasons for 
making the most of him, and 
it gave them no trouble to 
provide him with a noble 
Venetian ancestry. Dr John 
Anderson, in his ‘ English In- 
tercourse with Siam,’ calls him 
the son of an innkeeper of 
Custode in Cephalonia. In 
some such position (even the 
Jesuits allow that his family 
was much impoverished) he 
was born in or about 1650. 
As the Ionian Islands were 4 
meeting-place for Greeks, 4 
name of vague significance in 
modern times, Albanians, Vene- 
tians, Genoese, and all other 
seafaring men who sailed the 
Mediterranean, including the 
crews of our Smyrna Company, 
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who will take upon himself to 
decide what was his race or 
combination of races? If char- 
acter is any guide, then we can 
hazard the guess that he was, 
if not wholly, yet in good part, 
an Albanian. He was an active 
and quick-witted boy—of that 
much we can be sure. Some 
English skipper helped him to 
escape from a narrow world of 
innkeeping and ship-chandlery. 
Then he followed the sea in 
English trading craft, till some 
time just before 1670 he shot 
out into the remote oceans of 
the East in the capacity of 
steward’s mate, and in the 
company, perhaps the employ- 
ment, of one who more than 
any other then living was 
qualified to launch him on the 
routes which lead up to soaring 
adventure and down to a “red 
coffin.” George White was no 
common man. Sometimes he 
served the Honourable Com- 
pany, and well too. But he 
must by the very nature of 
him strive for more elbow- 
room than an organised com- 
pany in possession of a mono- 
poly will allow to any servant. 
So White was generally an 
interloper in the port-to-port 
trade of the East, and an ill 
neighbour to the Company. 
His headquarters during the 
time when Phaulkon followed 
his fortunes in voyages from 
Siam to Persia were at Ayuthia. 
The old capital of Siam had 
not as yet been burnt down by 
the Burmese, and the kings 
had not moved their seat of 
government to Bangkok. © It 
faut savoir se borner. There 
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is too much to say of Phaulkon’s 
doings in another capacity to 
allow of lingering in the com- 
pany of the interloper, either 
in the particular case of George 
White or in general. He worked 
his work by deed and written 
and spoken word. It was im- 
portant in that age, and not 
unprofitable for the extension 
of British commerce, and in a 
roundabout way, to the estab- 
lishment of the British Empire 
in India. But it was only an 
episode in the early years of 
the Lord Phaulkon. 

The chances of an incurably 
unsettled life carried White 
far away. His former steward’s 
mate, and latterly his associate, 
having gathered money in his 
rollings, remained to trade and 
interlope. Having got, together 
with a handful of capital, a 
competent knowledge of the 
Siamese language and also of 
Portuguese, which was still the 
common speech or lingua franca 
of the Eastern Seas, knowing 
the trade, and having a shrewd 
head on his shoulders, Phaulkon 
could have no difficulty in 
understanding that here if any- 
where was his opening. He 
bought a small craft, probably 
from White, when he retired 
from trade on his own account 
in those parts. When a man 
is ‘‘ born to be king,” his very 
misfortunes help to carry him 
on. The rise of Phaulkon to 
greatness began with a ship- 
wreck on the coast of Sumatra. 
Many have told the tale, but 
there can be no authority for 
it save his own. As such we 
will take it as being “ mythi- 
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cally true,” and let it stand on 
its own basis. 

He escaped from the wreck 
with a bag of 2000 ducats, to 
which he clung. Tired and 
strained by his exertions, he 
slept on the beach, and he 
dreamt. A venerable figure 
stood beside him, and said, 
smiling benevolently, ‘‘ Go back 
to the place whence you came.” 
When he awoke, he puzzled 
over the interpretation of his 
dream. It did not occur to 
him that the place whence he 
came was the Ionian island 
Cephalonia. While he doubted, 
he was aware of another wan- 
derer on the beach, wet, ragged, 
and in sore distress. The 
victims of misfortune should 
help one another. Phaulkon 
offered aid, and learnt that the 


forlorn personage was the vic- 
tim of another shipwreck. He 
was also an ambassador sent 
by the King of Siam to Persia, 
who had suffered disaster on 


his way home. The heavenly 
powers had thrown them to- 
gether for an obvious purpose. 
At Phaulkon’s expense and in 
company they reached Ayuthia. 
The grateful envoy praised his 
deliverer to the chief minister 
of the king, and we do not 
need to be told in many words 
what followed. A flavour of 
the Arabian Nights is in this 
story, and it might fill a chapter 
of Hope’s ‘ Anastasius.’ But 
the Arabian Nights are only 
the poetic version of the ups 
and downs of the Hast, and 
Constantine Phaulkon was an 
Anastasius. 

In this or some more prosaic 
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way he came under the appre- 
ciative eyes of the minister 
who conferred the places. Euro- 
peans called him the Barcalong, 
but it seems they should call 
him the Phra- Klang. Our 
Ionian Anastasius found favour 
in his sight, and also obtained 
a place, and one he was excel- 
lently fitted to fill with credit, 
A Barcalong, or Phra-Klang, 
was the factotum of the king, 
at any rate on the civil side, 
He was treasurer, and in Siam, 
as well as in other parts of the 
Far East, this implied that he 
was the royal merchant. The 
king was the great “‘ merchant ” 
of his dominions. He allowed 
no trader to buy from a sub- 
ject until the royal goods were 
all sold. Nor could the trader 
sell till the crown had bought 
from him all it wanted of his 
goods. The king could not 
attend to so much business 
himself. Therefore he ap- 
pointed a factotum. But the 
minister desired to enjoy his 
pleasures and the sweets of 
office. So he discharged the 
laborious part of his work on 
a sub-factotum or sub-facto- 
tums. Nobody could be fitter 
for the place than Phaulkon. 
He had the languages; he 
knew the trade. Moreover, he 
was an undertaking, strenuous, 
quick - witted European very 
well qualified to speak with 
the agents of the United 
Netherland East India Char- 
tered Company and the Com- 
pany of the Merchants of Lon- 
don, together with all inter- 
lopers, at the gate. It was all 
to his advantage that he was 
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neither Dutchman nor English- 
man. He became the factotum 
of the factotum, and putting 
his foot on the ladder, he went 
up and up till he reached the 
lofty stage at the top, and 
shone there till the trap-door 
opened. Before the fatal day 
of destiny came, he suffered 
no lack of wealth, dignities, 
and honorific titles. He was 
“Phaya Wichayentra thé bodi.”’ 
So Sir John Bowring was 
told by no less an authority 
than a King of Siam. But Sir 
BE. Satow says it was “ Chao 
phaya Vichajen,”’ and Dr John 
Anderson, who has gathered 
all there was to be known of 
him, says that he was “ Acloc- 
eany Socroe Saken.”’ 

Those who are familiar with 


the style of the Chancery of 
Ayuthia will know what these 
names may imply. The foreign 


traders who frequented the 
Menam river knew him as 
king’s merchant or favourite, 
one who had risen to high 
place—a man you must deal 
with, and bribe if you could 
not bully. They soon found 
that he was a man to be feared. 
Out of conflicting testimonies 
we can extract a reasonable 
degree of certainty that Con- 
stantine Phaulkon bore himself 
in his good fortune with that 
air of ease, that appearance of 
being native to greatness, which 
has often been observed in 
orientals and semi - orientals 
whom the wheel of chance has 
carried up from obscurity. Mr 
Strangh, agent of the East 
India Company, did indeed 
accuse him of ‘‘ impolite weak 
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capacity jumbled through your 
sudden surprizing elevation to 
a souvring Lordshipp or Heath- 
enish grace.’”’ But Mr Strangh 
was @ disappointed man, and 
was about to sail from the 
Menam aboard of the Mewico 
Merchant in a frenzy of rage. 
The French soldier officer, Des 
Fargues, who knew him, and 
was not his friend, yet allows 
that the Cephalonian had dig- 
hity. 

In the days when he played 
his part, Siam was a large 
and an important stage. Its 
dominion stretched from the 
Bay of Bengal to its own gulf, 
and it predominated over Ton- 
quin. Burmah had not yet 
deprived it of the Tenasserim 
coast. Therefore it had a door 
open to the Bay of Bengal at 
the fair port of Mergei. So 
the Siamese ruled inside and 
out of the Straits of Malacca 
and of Sunda, those gates of 
the Far Eastern on which the 
Netherland Company laid a 
heavy hand. They traded with 
China, and somewhat with Ja- 
pan. European traders, whether 
Company or interloper, valued 
Siam as being a channel or 
conduit pipe for the much- 
desired trade with Japan, now 
that the Togugawa Shoguns 
had slammed the door in the 
face of all Europeans except a 
little wicket they opened once 
a year to the Dutch. Those 
Dutch sought to overcrow Siam 
from Java. The English Com- 
pany had traders at Mergei 
and a factory at Ayuthia. The 
obvious course for Siam was 
to play one off against the 
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other, and Phaulkon as king’s 
merchant, factotum to the 
Phra-Klang, and in time him- 
self minister and favourite, held 
the cards. But the game was 
not so easy. The Dutch Com- 
pany was predominant. The 
English Company, to say noth- 
ing of its troubles with inter- 
lopers in the East and Parlia- 
ment at home, was represented 
at Ayuthia by a bear-garden. 
Dr Anderson has collected 
in his instructive book all the 
materials for a truly surprising 
picture of the doings of a 
swarm of scamps. Mr Burne- 
bay, Mr Potts, Mr This, and 
Mr That—how they cheated 
their employers by private 


trade, swindled one another, 
brought mutual accusations of 
debauchery, theft, and arson, 


and the utter failure of the 
Company’s efforts to reduce 
them to order,—all these make 
a story which has amusing 
features, and is scandalous. 
Perhaps Mr Potts did sell the 
Company’s copper for his own 
profit, and then report that 
it had been eaten by white 
ants. Perhaps he did burn 
the “‘ godown ”’ to conceal his 
misdoings the better. Who can 
tell at this time of day? It is 
doubtful whether he came to 
Phaulkon’s house after dark 
meaning murder. He said he 
came only to pay for a barrel 
of ale he had bought from an 
Englishman who lived there. 
The Cephalonian said he was 
loitering with intent, and put 
him in the pillory. One cannot 
go*into a matter of bad lan- 
guage and lying at large. Con- 
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stantine Phaulkon, trained by 
his old master, George White, 
to hate the Company, and 
seeing for himself that there 
was no salvation to be found 
there, looked to another quar- 
ter for an ally against the 
Dutch. He had manifestly 
no dislike to his old shipmates 
the English. He took not a 
few of them, including various 
shipmasters, into “ the service 
of the King of Siam.” The 
Company was quite seriously 
alarmed at the prospect that 
he would collect a cave of 
Adullam of English interlopers 
and European adventurers of 
all nationalities, and let them 
loose on its monopoly. Certain 
misty transactions, politely 
called a war with the Sultan 
of Golconda, led to disorders 
in the Bay of Bengal. They 
looked ominous, for Siam was 
undoubtedly making a fleet 
officered by English and other 
white adventurers of the kind 
which is piratically inclined. 
Phaulkon had clearly far 
too much sense to imagine 
that he could beat the mighty 
United Netherlands Company 
at the height of its power, or 
even the English Company, 
with a mere collection of mis- 
cellaneous scoundrels. They 
were useful for the kind of 
work you can expect from 
“gens de sac et de corde,” 
but a stronger ally must be 
found. He looked for one in 
the natural quarter, and that 
is why a career which might 
otherwise have ended in nothing 
in particular did actually finish 
in a great international—well, 
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tragedy is perhaps too lofty a 
word, and we will say melo- 
drama. Observe that the one- 
time steward’s mate, in his 
slippery grandeur in and about 
the year 1680, needed a strong 
backing for two reasons. In 
the first place, he must find 
some one big enough to face 
the Dutch Company—that he 
must do if only because his 
master, Phra Narai, had made 
him his ‘‘ merchant” and his 
minister for this very purpose. 
And then, for his own security, 
he must find an ally who would 
support him against another 
and a dread domestic foe— 
the hate and the envy of the 
Siamese mandarins. The King 
was not, indeed, very old, but 
he was suffering from an in- 
curable disease. His favour 
might last—but if he died ? 
And Phaulkon knew the chil- 
dren of the “yellow heil.”’ 
He had no delusion as to the 
malignity which lay beneath 
their constrained deference, 
their grovelling obeisances,their 
soft manners. He knew their 
capacity for intrigue and the 
fund of cruelty, minute, per- 
sistent, and long drawn out, 
which was covered by their 
gentle politeness. They were 
@ feeble folk, and a cowardly. 
A small European force would 
cow them easily. But he must 
have some force, and he planned 
to get it from France by the 
help of the Jesuit missionaries. 

Whoever looks into the Far 
East of the seventeenth cen- 
tury sees the Jesuits at once. 
He may not like what he 
finds. There is a tone in their 


copious narratives which sets 
the teeth on edge. One has 
to go to the French language 
for the proper adjective, which 
is ‘“‘chattemite.”’ They purr 
and tread demurely on velvet 
paws. The twang of the semi- 
nary is too perceptible. When, 
for instance, le Pére Tachard 
records how on their way to 
Siam, he and his brethren 
came to a place where certain 
Huguenots massacred several 
Jesuits, and proceeds to assure 
us in a gush of smiling devo- 
tion that they all wept to 
think that they had not yet 
been thought worthy of mar- © 
tyrdom, but still beamed in 
hope that they would at last 
be rewarded by the crown, we 
are tempted to scoff at the 
affectation. We are unjust. 
The mincing graces of the 
Jesuit style did cover a won- 
derful devotion. Those men 
did go to all but certain death, 
and did rejoice in the flames 
of martyrdom with undeniable 
valour, even though they also 
played to a pious gallery. As 
for their cleverness, who *dis- 
putes it? As to wisdom, that 
is another matter. We shall 
see what it amounted to in 
Siam. 

Since M. de Rhodes began 
in Tonquin in 1660, the Jesuits 
had overflowed into Siam. It 
was a hopeful mission, and was 
eagerly forwarded by the Pope 
and the Devout Party in 
France. Priests were sent, and 
bishops of Berytus and of 
Metallopolis in partibus. All 
seemed to go well. The King, 
we may be sure, never had the 
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least intention to desert his 
native Buddhism. He did not 
conceal his surprise that the 
King of France was so eager 
for his conversion. But he ap- 
pears, like some of his suc- 
cessors, to have been a man of 
not a little intellectual curi- 
osity, with a taste for astron- 
omy, open-minded, ready to 
listen, and to look at the ideas 
of other people. Moreover, he 
wanted the help of France, and 
the world was not so large, 
nor Siam so shut out from 
the chance of knowing what 
was going on in it, that Phra 
Narai and his counsellors were 
condemned to be ignorant of 
certain essential facts. They 
knew as well as anybody that 
Louis XIV. had tried to de- 
stroy the Dutch Republic, and 
hated the Dutch. They also 
knew that he chose his con- 
fessor from among the Jesuits, 
and favoured the Company. 
It was a plain case. Over- 
tures could be made to France 
through the Jesuits, who would 
use their influence to secure 
a friendly hearing. If the 
King of France, deeply con- 
cerned as he was known to 
be to promote the spread of 
true religion, could be drawn 
to listen, then his effective 
help against the Dutch would 
be the more likely to be given 
to a country which treated 
the Jesuits with liberality. 
There began a story of Siamese 
missions which were drowned 
on the way to France, and 
others which reached Paris, 
and of French embassies to 
Siam. Dr Johnson said that 
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none were sent by the King of 
France, but there were times 
when the Doctor, talking for 
victory, would say anything. 
Apart from the great cause 
of the advancement of the 
Holy Roman Catholic and ap- 
ostolic religion, there was a 
secular reason why a favour- 
able and attentive hearing 
should be given in Paris to the 
advances of Siam. The French 
East India Company, founded 
in 1664, had not been succesgs- 
ful. It was not allowed to be 
composed of business men work- 
ing on business principles. The 
King intended it to be a tool 
in his hand to be employed 
to political ends. Then, too, 
it was “controlled” by the 
“‘ great ’’ Colbert, and he was 
the model of a doctrinaire, 
fussy, and tyrannical bureau- 
crat. But even if the Company 
had been better composed, and 
had been left free, it would 
have been at a disadvantage. 
By 1664 the Dutch and Eng- 
lish companies had taken all 
the best places, and were work- 
ing the great trade routes of 
the East—from the Bab-el- 
Mandeb, and the Straits of 
Ormuz, down the Malabar 
coast, round Ceylon, up the 
Bay of Bengal, through the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda 
to the China Seas—with an 
organisation of factors, ships, 
and trading ports, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the condi- 
tions such as no new-comer 
could hope to possess. But if 
France could win a firm foot- 
ing in a central position the 
case would be altered. Siam, 
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itself a territory of consider- 
able size, with the Mergei door 
to the Bay of Bengal on the 
west, and Bangkok on the 
way to China inside Malacca 
to the east, was just the 
“basis of operations’”’ to be 
desired. So the Company 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, 
and the other Company founded 
by Colbert, had the best of 
reasons for going a-hunting 
together. And there were a 
few minor things and persons 
worth noting. Siam had been 
a place of refuge to Malays 
driven into exile by endless 
bloodthirsty feuds, and to Ja- 
panese Christians fleeing from 
persecution. The Malays, com- 
monly known as the “ Mac- 
assars,”’ were a dangerous ele- 
ment, being Mohametans, and 
therefore not amenable to Bud- 


dhism or Christian persuasion, 
and, moreover, hideously liable 
to “run amok,’ when they 
slaughtered all they met with 


their savage ‘“‘krisses.”’ The 
Japanese, until the Togugawa 
Shoguns stopped all emigra- 
tion, had been the best mer- 
cenary soldiers of the Far 
East. The exiles in Siam were 
quite open to Jesuit influence, 
and they had not lost their 
fighting spirit. Laying the 
head of the sow to the tail 
of the grice, as our excellent 
Dalgetty might have put it, 
good friends would not be 
lacking, if only a good plot 
could be shaped. The Jesuits 
and Phaulkon set their wits 
to work to provide the needful 
scheme. 

They began with a conver- 
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sion, and Phaulkon had no 
difficulty in providing one to 
start with. He was converted 
himself. Father Tachard re- 
cords in his demure ‘ Edifying 
Letter’ prose, that as the 
Cephalonian had left his coun- 
try in early boyhood, when 
his convictions were not yet 
settled, he had been misled 
into the heretical paths of 
English Protestantism. In 
1684, and in the maturity of 
his judgment, he was brought 
back to the true path by the 
guiding’ hands of the Jesuits. 
It was well for him to be sure, 
and not the least because 
nothing pleased Louis XIV. 
better than a victory of ortho- 
doxy over heretical pravity. 
The King would be told, of 
course, and so probably was 
our James II., who wrote 
kindly to Phaulkon, and ac- 
cepted a present from him. 
Politics may have had some- 
thing to do with another step 
taken by the Seigneur Con- 
stance. He married a Chris- 
tian Japanese ‘‘ Princess.”” We 
may have our doubts as to the 
rank of the lady. But perhaps 
she did come of a daimyo 
family. There were many of 
them among the Japanese Chris- 
tians. Princess or no princess, 
she was @ loyal and spirited 
little woman, who helped her 
lord bravely, and endured the 
long years of miserable slavery, 
which her grand marriage 
brought her at the end, with 
a stout heart. 

Tachard had come out with 
the first French mission sent 
to Siam. It had been urgently 
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promoted by the missionaries 
already in the country. These 
good men were as credulous 
as their like were showing 
themselves to be in other coun- 
tries on the opposite side of 
the world. They were con- 
vineed, and they persuaded 
Louis XIV. that the King of 
Siam was only waiting to be 
asked by so potent a sovereign 
as le Grand Monarque before 
declaring himself a Christian, 
of course of the orthodox pat- 
tern. The flattery poured on 
the King of France and Na- 
varre in all their narratives is 
not only copious but mawkish. 
We need not suppose that 
this confidence of theirs was 
merely assumed. No doubt 
they did believe that if the 
King came over to them he 


would bring his people behind 
him. A little help in dealing 
with interested persons who 
chose to be recalcitrant might 
be needed, but a very little 


would do. The French Am- 
bassador, M. le Chevalier de 
Chaumont, was manifestly of 
that way of thinking. He 


wanted to begin by calling on 
Phra Narai to confess the faith 


at once. We are not surprised 
to be told that he received “a 
cooling card,” in the Eliza- 
bethan sense, from Constantine 
Phaulkon himself. The astute 
Ionian knew better than that. 
The lives of Phra Narai and 
of other persons, including M. 
l’ambassadeur, would not have 
lasted long, not more than a 
few hours, if the request had 
been made and agreed to. M. 
de Chaumont was superior to 
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fears. He would say what he 
thought ought to be said. If 
behoved Phaulkon to see that 
no harm followed—and he 
had no difficulty in averting 
trouble. M. de Chaumont de- 
livered his address to Phra 
Narai in French. His dignity 
required that he should, and 
the only alternative was Latin, 
Phaulkon, who acted as in- 
terpreter for Siamese, did not 
know French. He communi- 
cated with his Jesuit friends 
in Portuguese. So the speech 
was first translated to him by 
a Jesuit, and he then inter- 
preted it into Siamese. What 
exactly became of M. de Chau- 
mont’s meaning in the course 
of this double distillation is a 
question to which no confident 
answer can be given. The 
leakage was certainly large. 
M. de Chaumont went away, 
and reached Brest on 18th 
June 1686, without bringing 
news of the conversion of the 
King of Siam. But he brought 
a request to the French mon- 
arch for armed _ support 
against the Dutch—and inci- 
dentally, though nothing pre- 
cise ‘was said on that point, 
against his subjects. This is 
not the only occasion on which 
the great and wonderful revolu- 
tion in Siam touches the other 
contemporary outburst pretty 
closely. Phra Narai was not 
at all like King Charles IL. 
but his position was similar in 
a grotesque way; and as Gib- 
bon is there to teach us, “ simi- 
lar manners will naturally be 
produced by similar situations.” 
Perhaps we may acquit the 
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poor sickly Siamese King, and 
give the adventurers and in- 
triguers about him the dis- 
eredit of having elaborated 
their copy of the Treaty of 
Dover. M. de Chaumont left 
arms and a few Frenchmen 
pehind him to drill native sol- 
diers. One of these agents 
of the Jesuit-French plot was 
that Chevalier de Forbin whom 
we came to know during the 
wars of King William and 
Queen Anne. His memoirs 
may be consulted for events 
in Siam at that time, and 
particularly for an account of 
the great running amok of the 
Macassars at Bangkok. The 
picture is lively, and, in general, 
true enough to the spirit of the 
thing. But Forbin was not a 
gentleman to be absolutely 
relied on to tell stories with a 


precise regard to truth. It is 
safer to trust George White’s 
brother Samuel, who was in 
the country, and who tells a 


plain tale. The Macassars, 
who were the natural allies 
of the ‘“‘Moor” or Mahome- 
tan traders, mostly Malays, like 
themselves, had been roused 
by all this busy agitation of 
the missionaries, and the com- 
ing and going of French en- 
voys, together with the pres- 
ence of Forbin and other for- 
eign Christian officers. So, 
indeed, were the Dutch and 
English Companies, which were 
threatening war. The coalition 
brought about by Phaulkon 
and his Jesuit associates was 
& menace to them all. If they 
had acted together the events 
of 1688 would have been fore- 
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stalled, but that they could not 
do. ‘‘Moors” and Macas- 
sars hated all Christians alike, 
and, moreover, they were hys- 
terical, bloodthirsty Malays. 
They plotted in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayuthia, but they 
talked too much, and there 
were traitors among them. 
Phaulkon was warned in time, 
and he struck first. Their 
enterprise at the capital broke 
down, and then, just as we 
guess to get rid of them on the 
easiest terms, they were pro- 
mised a “tara,” a permit to 
leave the country by way of 
the Menam river and Bangkok. 
They went down-stream, but 
the result shows that nothing 
less was meant than to allow 
them to escape from the coun- 
try. An order was sent to 
Forbin, who commanded the 
fort and the drilled Siamese 
at Bangkok, tostopthem. And 
then the devil came among 
them, having great wrath. The 
Macassars ran amok, and there 
took place a murder great and 
grim. Maultitudes of ‘ Siam- 
mers ” were hacked to death 
by Malay krisses, and several 
British skippers and seamen 
who were helping them died 
an evil death. For the fury 
and rage of this frantic explo- 
sion, Forbin is to be consulted 
—not for more. In the end 
the Macassars perished, as 
Berserks would have chosen 
to end, under “‘sword sated 
heaps of the slain.” 

One enemy was disposed of, 
but the lesson was sharp. The 
need of help from France was 
as great as ever, and it must 
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come quickly. Phaulkon and 
his allies must have been sen- 
sibly relieved when, in 1687, 
at the very close of the war, 
a French squadron under M. de 
Vaudricourt reached Bangkok, 
bringing a detachment of troops 
commanded by M. des Fargues. 
He has been absurdly called a 
Marshal of France. He was at 
the outside a Maréchal de 
Camp, or Major-General. 

It was now or never. Phra 
Narai was bedridden, and from 


him there would come neither 


help nor hindrance. He had 
no son, but the heir he had 
chosen was a convert of the 
Jesuits. With the actual king 
helpless, with the heir to the 
throne on their side, with 
French troops to hold Bangkok 
and Mergei, the plotters flat- 
tered themselves that they had 
the kingdom in their hands. 
A whole realm was to be won 
for true Christianity. Millions 
of converts would be added to 
the roll of Jesuit triumphs. 
France would have an Empire 
in the Far East, from which 
Dutch and English competition 
would be excluded, and Con- 
stantine Phaulkon, adorned with 
the collar of St Michael, just 
sent him by Louis le Grand, 
with a patent of nobility and 
a title, would be the necessary 
managing man, safe at last 
and opulent for ever. At that 
very moment the trap-door 
opened. 

In the fourth chapter of the 
second book of his admirable 
memoirs, Colonel Esmond 
makes some true remarks on 
the futility of the schemes of 
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the Jesuits, ‘the most toil- 


some and dexterous plot- 
builders in the world.” He 
had the great and wonderful 
revolution in his mind, no 
doubt, as well as others. If 
was much talked of in his day, 
and the revolution of June 
1688 at Ayuthia was too good 
@ case in point to be quite 
ignored. The Company and 
their friend, le Seigneur Con- 
stance, had apparently pro- 
vided for everything except the 
princes, mandarins, and people 
of Siam. They were not a 
martial race nor one of strong 
mind. But, after all, they 
were a people with a language, 
a religion, a political and social 
order acceptable to them. They 
could not be supposed, except 
by besotted schemers, to be 
likely to stand idly aside while 
an adventurer from an island 
they had never heard of and 
a handful of foreign priests 
treated them as clay in the 
hands of the potter. When 
they saw one French detach- 
ment occupy the fort at Bang- 
kok, and another cross the 
western watershed of the Me- 
nam to plant itself at Mergei, 
they too began to see that it 
was now or never. The Dutch 
factors were zealous to en- 
lighten them. Nor did they 
lack a leader, Phra-Phet-Raxa, 
a fighting mandarin and general- 
issimo. The narrative which 
is credited to M. des Fargues 
alleges that Phaulkon was 
warned against this man, but 
replied that he was too great 
a fool to be dangerous. If 80 
he only showed how a clever 
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fallow who has given his wits 
up to be driven by a fixed 
idea can himself play the fool. 
Phra-Phet-Raxa was very dan- 
gerous by virtue of his com- 
mand of such armed forces as 
Siam possessed, and by his 
character. He smiled and 
smiled, was deferential to hu- 
nility, the while he was making 
ready to act. And as he was, 
so were the other mandarins. 
They hated the foreign upstart 
while they cringed to him, and 
their rage was bitter as they 
saw him distribute costly pres- 
ents to French agents. Phaul- 
kon—the Jesuits are his wit- 
nesses—Was Un seigneur magni- 
fique, a profuse lord with the 
wealth he scraped together by 
favour of the king. It was 
all so much diverted from 
them. 

If the conspirators had had 
less cleverness and more sense, 
they would not have put them- 
selves in a position to come to 
grief as they now did. They 
had tempted the French king 
to enter into the adventure by 
telling him that it was so safe 
and easy that little support 
would be needed. Therefore 
M. des Fargues brought but a 
few hundred men with him. 
They would not have been 
enough even if all who left 
France had reached Bangkok. 
But there had been losses on 
the way, as there always were 
in tropical voyages and on 
overcrowded sailing-ships. The 
men had not been picked to 
begin with, and they landed 
already weakened. In a few 
days they began to go down 
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in swaths before the climate 
of Siam. Then, too, since so 
little was needed, it had not 
been thought necessary to order 
the ships to remain on the 
coast. They sailed away for 
home, and before they anchored 
at Brest, the whole card-castle 
had collapsed in a puddle of 
blood. Phra-Phet-Raxa may 
have been no hero, but he had 
sense enough to understand 
that two handfuls of unhealthy 
Frenchmen, separated from one 
another by hundreds of miles, 
were quite enough to be a 
warning of what might in time 
come, but were not nearly 
enough to coerce him. He went 
roundly to work, and had but 
to put his hand out to prostrate 
his enemy. 

At the head of a few hun- 
dred men he forced his way 
into the palace, where the 
servants and officials would, 
as things stood, be his allies. 
He went straight to the royal 
bedroom where Phra Narai lay 
dying, and his heir sitting with 
him. The successor-designate 
was dragged out in spite of the 
pitiful appeals of the poor king, 
and butchered in the passage. 
To him the crown of martyr- 
dom desired by his Jesuit 
teachers came early. Then a 
summons was sent in the king’s 
name to Phaulkon. Suspecting 
nothing, or if he did suspect, as 
perhaps he did, then thinking 
that the boldest course was 
the best, he came accompanied 
by a few Frenchmen. No 
sooner was he in the palace 
than Phra-Phet-Raxa seized 
him by the arm and arrested 
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him as a traitor. The French- 
men, so says M. des Fargues, 
asked if he wished them to do 
anything for him. What could 
@ dozen or so of men with 
side-arms only do against hun- 
dreds of armed Siamese, of 
whom many carried guns? 
Phaulkon, who now and to the 
end bore himself manfully, told 
them to provide for their own 
safety. He had played a dan- 
gerous game for a great stake, 
and had lost. There was noth- 
ing for it but to pay like a bold 
gamester. 

It is not good to look at the 
details of what followed. We 
know how victor treats van- 
quished in l’enfer jaune. There 
was the inevitable story of 
missionaries imprisoned and 
brutally ill-used, of princes 
and princesses, their converts, 
put in bags and beaten to 
death with clubs. Phaulkon, 
after being put to the torture 
to make him reveal hidden 
treasures, was cut to pieces, 
and what had been a man 
was cast into the river. Yet 
before he died he was allowed 
to give his cross of St Michael 
and a few trinkets to a trusty 
hand for the son borne him 
by his Japanese wife. Of all 
the victims of her husband’s 
plot, she is the one we sym- 
pathise with most. She took 
refuge, bringing her son with 
her, at Bangkok in the fort. 
If M. des Fargues is not grossly 
belied by his own countrymen, 
he gave the two up to Phra- 
Phet-Raxa, so that he might 
make better terms for himself. 
They also accuse him of hav- 
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ing lined his own pockets richly 
during the short time he wag 
in Siam. The new master— 
for, of course, Phra-Phet-Raxa 
took the kingdom—was con- 
tent to reduce her to slavery 
in the kitchen of his palace. 
Both French garrisons, or what 
remained of them, were able 
to take ship and get away. 
They allege that the Dutch 
helped the Siamese. Of course 
they did. Were they to allow 
the French, their worst enemies, 
to shut them out of Siam, and 
plant themselves strongly in 
front of Java? Were they to 
help the Jesuits, just at the 
time when the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes showed 
what they and their co-reli- 
gionists had to expect from 
such neighbours, to settle at 
the very gate of their Indies ? 
They had not much to do—only 
to lend a few guns with their 
gunners, and a supply of gun- 
powder. So much they did, 
and that was why, when the 
King of the Revolution ex- 
pelled all other foreigners, he 
allowed the Dutch to remain. 
The French and the Jesuits 
had worked for the King of 
Prussia, if we may antedate a 
significant phrase of later times. 

One really cannot sympathise 
with the Company of Jesus. 
It brought its misfortunes on 
itself by its mania for grab- 
bing at power, its unscrupu- 
lous readiness to use Chris- 
tianity as a cloak for palace 
intrigue and the pursuit of 
gain for itself. The Jesuits 
allow that they were kindly 
treated in Siam. Why could 
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they not be content to preach, 
to convert, and to “tarry the 
grinding’? Because they must 
tule. Because they had learnt 
nothing from the terrible lesson 
given them in Japan. Because 
they had forgotten nothing of 
all their delusions. And they 
went on neither learning nor 
forgetting, till they brought 
Pombal and Aranda and sup- 
pression by the Pope down 
upon themselves. Neither can 
one weep for the magnificent 
Seigneur Constance. Men who 
play at bowls must look out 
for rubbers. He chose to play 
a very perilous form of the 
game, and he disregarded the 
lessons which ought to have 
been as instructive to him as 
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to the Jesuits. And there 
are two of La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims which apply to them 
both: ‘‘ Le vrai moyen d’étre 
trompé, c’est de se croire plus 
fin que les autres,”’ and, “‘ On 
est quelquefois un sot avec de 
Vesprit ; mais on ne l’est jamais 
avec du jugement.” They 
thought themselves  cleverer 
than anybody, and clever they 
were. Their judgment was 
defective. So, in a general 
way, Constantine Phaulkon 
will always be worth looking 
at as a type—and he is un- 
doubtedly a notable personage 
among the Europeans who 
figured during the seventeenth 
century in the Far East. 
DAVID HANNAY. 
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IN CAMP IN A CEYLON JUNGLE. 


THE District Revenue Offi- 
cer was making one of the 
“tours of inspection ” in which 
he managed to combine sport 
and work in a manner satis- 
factory to himself and appa- 
rently to most of the natives 
of the district through which 
he went. The Planter and I 
were accompanying him, merely 
for sport, with no pretence of 
business. The time was Easter, 
and the place, a strip of the 
east coast of Ceylon far from 
civilisation. 

During our progress, we had 
arranged to halt for the night 
at a certain little village. We 
were much surprised on reach- 
ing it, about an hour before 
sundown, to find a vast con- 
course of people collected there. 
In such a remote spot, so 
large a crowd pointed to some 
local excitement of more than 
usual interest. Our camp was 
pitched outside the village, and 
the R.O. went off at once to see 
what was happening. 

He came back with the news 
that a “ fire-walking”’ cere- 
mony was just about to take 
place, and that the conductor 
of the ceremony had extended 
a cordial invitation to the R.O. 
and his friends to come and 
see it. 

Here was a piece of luck! 
We lost no time in going to 
the spot, which was close to 
the village tank, on a flat 





uncultivated padi field. A pit 
about six feet wide and twenty 
feet long had been dug in the 
middle of the field. The pit 
was full of glowing wood ashes ; 
and so fierce was their heat 
that the place reserved for us 
to view the ceremony was very 
unpleasantly warm. There 
were three or four attendants 
constantly at work on the 
fire, alternately fanning the 
ashes, sprinkling them with 
water, and beating them down 
with long poles. At short in- 
tervals these men were obliged 
to refresh themselves by pour- 
ing water from chatties over 
their heads and bodies. They 
found the heat quite unbear- 
able for any length of time. 

At each end of the pit, and 
at some distance away from 
it, a hut had been erected, in 
which the performers appa- 
rently were being made ready 
for the ceremony. After a 
while four natives stepped out 
from one of these huts—naked 
except for their loin-cloths. 
First, they walked in single 
file slowly round the fire, when 
water, mixed apparently with 
turmeric, was poured over 
them. They then walked round 
again, and suddenly their leader 
seemed to become “ possessed”: 
he began dancing and swaying 
about, kicking up his heels 
and waving his arms with the 
utmost abandon, while his three 
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followers continued to walk 
round the fire in a dazed con- 
dition. After three or four 
rounds, and more water-pour- 
ing, a fifth man appeared from 
one of the huts, and led the 
party of devotees off to the 
tank, where they stayed for 
some time. 

I could not see what hap- 
pened there ; presumably they 
bathed in the tank, as they 
returned dripping with water. 
Their leader then slowly ad- 
vanced to the edge of the pit, 
and prostrated himself before 
it, bowing his head right down 
to the glowing embers. At 
one moment I thought he was 
going to take a header into 
the fiery furnace. After mak- 
ing three profound salaams, 
he got up and walked quite 
slowly over the pit. His fol- 
lowers went over after him, 
but without making any obei- 
sance. The last of them, a 
mere lad, collapsed as soon as 
he was well clear of the pit, 
and had to be supported in 
his walk back to the hut. 

I should have liked to ex- 
amine the men afterwards, to 
see whether any of them were 
badly burnt. Hard as a na- 
tive’s feet undoubtedly are, I 
could not believe that these de- 
votees had passed over the fire 
Scathless. Possibly they were 
drugged, and doubtless some 
preparation had been rubbed 
into their skin to counteract 
the heat of the fire; but even 
80, it was little short of a 
miracle to witness. 

We discussed the ceremony 
after dinner that evening, and 
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I asked the R.O,. what was 
the reason of it, and whether 
it was of common occurrence. 
Not at all common,” he 
replied. “It takes place at 
Batticaloa, for example, at the 
time of the Amirtakali Festi- 
val.3. People go through the 
ceremony to acquire merit, to 
prove their goodness, or as 
the result of a challenge. It 
is not necessarily an annual 
event. As you probably know, 
the origin of the ceremony is 
said to date back to the days 
of Rama and Sita. After Sita 
had been rescued from the 
clutches of Ravana, the ogre, 
who carried her off to Ceylon, 
to prove her chastity she 
walked through the fire. Pious 
Hindus still keep up the prac- 
tice in a few out-of-the-way 
places. I learned that to-day’s 
ceremony was the result of a 
quarrel over some transaction 
between two influential vil- 
lagers. One, I suppose, called 
the other a liar, and the in- 
sulted man, to prove his in- 
tegrity, declared that his three 
sons should walk through the 
fire—a vicarious form of, re- 
habilitation ! However, all the 
parties, including the sons who 
have ‘ acquired merit,’ are now 
thoroughly satisfied with them- 
selves, while the villagers— 
and ourselves—have had a 


cheap entertainment. The 
leader of the party was, of 
eourse, a professional fire- 
walker.” 

*Couldn’t you get hold of 
him?” I suggested. “He 


would be an interesting man 
to meet.” 
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“IT don’t think it’s any use 
to try now. He is probably 
sleeping off the effects of his 
exertions, if not of the drugs 
which I suspect he takes. We 
might try to find him in the 
morning.” 

(But, alas! when morning 
came the fire-walker was found 
to have left the village. Even 
if he would not have answered 
all the questions I was eager 
to put to him, I should have 
liked to take a closer look at 
him. His hide must have been 
like asbestos.) 

“Do the fire-walkers never 
burn themselves to death, or 
injure themselves incurably ? ”’ 
asked the Planter. 

“IT never heard of a devotee 
coming to grief. You see, the 
pit is not a large one ; and they 
very often pass over with a 
sort of hop, skip, and jump. 
This evening’s ceremony was 
by far the most impressive I 
have ever seen, both from the 
unusual size of the pit, and 
the slowness with which they 
passed over it. If they ever 
do hurt themselves, they keep 
it pretty dark. Sometimes 
their hearts fail them at the 
last minute. I remember once 
a professional fire-walker came 
to a jungle village farther up 
north, and announced that on 
a certain day he would walk 
through the fire if the villagers 
would put up a substantial 
purse for him. I was in the 
district at the time, and hap- 
pened to be in camp not far 
from the place where the cere- 
money was to be performed. 
On the appointed day the fire 
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was prepared, but the fire. 
walker’s courage gave out. To 
excuse himself, he said he had 
received orders from Govern- 
ment forbidding the ceremony 
as being too dangerous. He 
kept the “ purse,” however— 
and made tracks. The villagers 
then came to me to complain 
of my order, and to ask for the 
return of their money. I ex- 
plained that I had given no 
such order, and that the man 
was a humbug. I tried to 
catch him, but he made his 
escape. But, as I’ve said, I 
never heard of any accidents; 
even the boy who collapsed 
this evening is said now to be 
all right.” 

“I remember now,” said 
the Planter, ‘“‘my brother in 
India told me he was once ata 
big tamasha given by a native 
potentate, when part of the 
entertainment was an exhibi- 
tion of fire-walking by men 
who claimed a hereditary power 
of treading fire unhurt. They 
walked along a ditch filled 
with live coals or something 
of the kind, and were none the 
worse. Then the potenteate 
said they were humbugging, 
and any one could do it, and 
insisted upon one of his own 
servants following suit. The 
poor devil came out of the ditch 
with the soles of his feet half 
burned away.” 

“India for the Indians!” 
muttered the R.O. “Is that 
a sample of what they may ex- 
pect from their own rulers ? ” 

“And the joke of it is,” 
added the Planter, ‘‘ that the 
potentate in question comes 
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over to England and is upheld 
as @ model of progressiveness 
and enlightenment.” 

When the R.O. and the 
Planter get upon the Indian 
Question they are apt to be- 
come tedious, and I made 
haste to shift the conversation. 
* What was that festival at 
Batticaloa that you men- 
tioned ? ” 

“The Amirtakali Festival,” 
said the R.O. “ That, too, is 
connected with the story of 
Rama and Sita. Near Batti- 
caloa, at Amirtakali, is the 
sacred lake that rose for Hanu- 
man, the Monkey God. He 
had come to Ceylon to help 
Rama against Ravana, and 
with a firebrand attached to 
his tail he set fire to Ravana’s 
citadel. As he made his way 
back to India through the tree- 
tops, firing the country as he 
went, the brand became in- 
conveniently hot, and he 
jumped down to earth, to try 
to put it out. As soon as he 
alighted on the ground, a large 
lake of water miraculously rose, 
and quenched the fire in his 
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tail. Every year a festival 
is held to commemorate this, 
and on the last day the pil- 
grims all leap into the lake 
together, and the water rises— 
not at all miraculously. Ceylon 
is full of memories of the Rama 
and Sita legend. At Sita Eliya, 
not far from Nuwara Eliya, 
they will show you the hoof- 
mark of Rama’s steed, where 
it struck the road as he jumped . 
the stream. Ever since, the 
water of the stream has flowed 
for some distance underground. 
Adam’s Bridge was built by 
Rama that he might cross the 
sea in pursuit of Ravana. 
While he was building it he 
was helped by the squirrel, 
who collected sand to make 
mortar. The poor little squirrel 
got very hot and tired, and 
was nearly fainting, when Rama 
picked him up and stroked 
him. Ever since then the 
squirrel has carried the marks 
of Rama’s fingers along his 
back. Well, I’ve yapped quite 
enough. We had better turn 
in, for we’ve an early start 
to-morrow.” 


I. 


Next morning, after early 
tea, as soon as light first ap- 
peared in the sky, the Planter 
went off to try and shoot a 
stag, while I accompanied the 
R.0., who was going to inspect 
some “ relief works.” 

When crops fail, which in 
this particular district is not 
al uncommon occurrence, and 
famine threatens, Government 


allows certain useful works 
(generally road improvements) 
to be undertaken by any desti- 
tute persons who are willing 
to labour. Payment for the 
work is usually made in rice. 
When distress is at all wide- 
spread, it is a pretty big job 
to supervise the gangs of 
workers scattered about over 
the district—generally in the 
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most inaccessible parts, as they 
cannot be given work at any 
distance from their homes. 

We crossed the lagoon in 
canoes, and after a walk of 
three or four miles we came on 
@ native overseer superintend- 
ing the clearing of a jungle 
path. There were several hun- 
dred persons at work, mostly 
women and boys—miserable 
- half-starved specimens, many 
of them suffering from a loath- 
some disease locally known as 
“ paranghi.”’ I could not help 
commenting on their wretched 
appearance. : 

“Oh, you should see them 
later on,” said the R.O. ‘ You 
would not recognise them after 
they have had two or three 
weeks of good rice. , . . Alot of 
women at work here, overseer.”’ 

“Yes, sir, nearly all aban- 
doned women.” 

“No reflection on _ their 
morals!” explained the R.O. 
to me sotto voce. “‘He means 
they have been deserted by 
their husbands, who have gone 
to seek their livelihood else- 
where—a common event in 
times of distress.” 

We passed on to another 
gang. ‘“‘I don’t see any Sin- 
halese women here from ——”’ 
said the R.O., naming a village 
near by. 

“No, sir. They refused to 
work. Very lazy women, the 
Sinhalese ; not like the Tamils.” 
(The overseer was a Tamil.) 

“I think we had better go 
to the village,” said the R.O. 
““They were in a pretty bad 
way about a month ago when 
I passed through.” 
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Accordingly we went there, 
and found the women chiefly 
employed in grubbing out lotus 
roots from the tank bed, and 
catching prawns in a small 
lagoon. “‘ Poor nourishment ! ” 
remarked the R.O., and he 
sent for the headman to call 
the women together. When 
they arrived, he harangued 
them: the gist of his remarks, 
which were interpreted for my 
benefit, was that there was 
work to be had near by, and 
that they would get rice for 
it, which was a far better form 
of diet than prawns and lotus- 
roots. 

The women’s answer was 
that they could not work: it 
was contrary to their custom. 
An old woman burst out in- 
dignantly, “How would the 
Queen of England like to see 
us women working on the 
roads ? ” 

“They all think that Queen 
Victoria is still on the throne,” 
explained the R.O. in an aside 
to me. “ Well, if they won’t 
work, they won’t. I don’t 
suppose they will starve, but 
the trouble will be when they 
are attacked by fever—that’s 
when the bad food will tell on 
them. Their men-folk will look 
after them to a certain extent : 
the Sinhalese villager treats his 
wife better than the Tamil does. 
Why, I’ve known gangs of 
Tamil and Moor women on 
relief works, while their men 
squatted by the roadside, look- 
ing on, and chewing betel.” 

“ Talking of Queen Victoria,’ 
continued the R.O. as we went 
on our way, “reminds me of a 
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petition my Chief had when I 
first joined the service. Some 
extensions or repairs were being 
made to the railway line in the 
district where I was stationed, 
and a lot of stores had been 
sent down from Colombo. The 
railway authorities were con- 
stantly being annoyed by petty 
thefts of those stores, and the 
pilferings at last became s0 
bad that they complained to 
my Chief, and asked him to 
put pressure on his headmen to 
stop the leakage. After a while 
a village headman succeeded 
in finding some bolts and nuts 
and other miscellaneous rail- 
way property in the house of a 
man, who was promptly arrested 
and charged with theft. While 
awaiting his trial, the thief 
sent a petition to my Chief 
protesting that the things had 
been stolen by his enemy, one 
Podi Sinno, and secreted in 
the pétitioner’s house, to pay 
off an old score. He ended 
with these words: ‘And at 
the Day of Judgment, when 
Queen Victoria is seated on her 
throne judging the Tribes of 
Israel, she will decide between 
me and this cursed Podi Sinno ; 
but in the meantime, I pray 
your Honour’s mercy to have 
compassion on a big family 
man, who is entirely innocent 
also.’ ”” 

“ Are the Sinhalese addicted 
to paying off old scores?” I 
asked. 

“They seldom forgive an 
enemy, and will bear a grudge 
for a long time. I once came 
across @ curious case of posthu- 
mous revenge. There was a 


certain wealthy and much re- 
spected Sinhalese — we'll call 
himSDavit Appu—who during 
his lifetime had been at_daggers 
drawn with a neighbour, Appu- 
hami. Five years after Davit 
Appu’s death, Appuhami 
claimed a garden which had 
belonged to the deceased, on 
the strength of a deed of sale 
which he said was granted by 
Davit Appu on his deathbed. 
Davit Appu’s sons contested 
the claim: it was well known 
that their father had refused 
more than once to sell the 
garden to Appuhami. The 
notary who was supposed to 
have executed the transfer, 
and the two witnesses who 
signed it, were all dead in the 
interval; but Appuhami pro- 
duced an old Dutch grant given 
to Davit Appu’s ancestor which 
was the original title-deed to 
the land. Thereupon Davit 
Appu’s sons produced a similar 
deed, which they swore was 
the original, and had never 
left their possession since their 
father died. 

“The two grants were 80 
exactly alike that the Judge 
could not offer any opinion. 
He sent them up to the Govern- 
ment archivist, who pronounced 
unhesitatingly that the original 
was the one produced by Davit 
Appu’s sons, and that Appu- 
hami’s document was @ very 
clever forgery. So Appuhami 
was committed for trial on 
the charge of fabricating evi- 
dence. The case against him 
looked pretty black. To begin 
with, why had he waited to 
make his claim until his wit- 
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nesses were all dead? He 
declared that he had made a 
verbal agreement not to claim 
the garden until Davit Appu 
had been dead for five years, 
which seemed rather too thin. 

** Luckily for him, he had a 
very clever lawyer, who be- 
lieved in his innocence, and 
set to work to collect evidence 
from the servants and hangers- 
on of the late Davit Appu. 
Bit by bit, he pieced the whole 
story together. The old man 
nursed such enmity against 
Appuhami for one reason or 
another, that he was deter- 
mined to be revenged on him, 
even after death. He found a 
cunning forger, whom he paid 
to execute a copy of the old 
Dutch grant—a work that took 
the artist a year or more, I 
believe. When it was com- 
pleted, old Davit Appu, who 
was now bedridden, sent privily 
for Appuhami, and told him 
that as he was dying he wished 
to be reconciled to him, and 
in proof of his good faith, was 
willing to sell the coveted 
garden. But he said the 
transfer deed must be executed 
with the utmost secrecy, for 
fear that his sons might object, 
and Appuhami must not claim 
the land until five years after 
Davit Appu’s death. Why he 
made this latter condition was 
somewhat obscure. Personally, 
I’m inclined to think that the 
old sinner wanted to play a 
sort of ‘ cat-and-mouse’ game, 
and prolong his enemy’s agony 
as it were, even after he him- 
self was dead and unable to 
enjoy it. 
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“Well, Appuhami agreed to 
these conditions, paid his money, 
and got the transfer to which 
was attached the spurious 
Dutch grant; and old Davit 
Appu died a happy man, con- 
fident that his sons, who held 
the genuine Dutch grant, would 
have no difficulty in upsetting 
Appuhami’s claim when the 
time came. When you think 
of the old rascal lying on his 
deathbed and planning this 
elaborate fraud, you realise 
that there is not much that 
we can teach the native in the 
matter of ingenuity.” 

‘What became of the artist 
who executed the forgery ?” 
I asked. 

** As soon as the truth came 
out, the police tried to lay 
hands on him, but he had 
covered his tracks too cleverly. 
His real name was never found 
out.” 

On recrossing the lagoon on 
the way home, we saw some 
men spearing fish out of canoes. 
Their method was curious. A 
sail was hoisted on the canoe, 
and a line towed behind. To 
this line was attached a calico 
“fish ’°—a bag of calico open 
at both ends, and formed in 
the shape of a fish of four or 
five pounds weight. As the 
“fish ” was drawn along, the 
water flowing through the bag 
gave it a very lifelike appear- 
ance. The real fish followed 
it, though I never saw one 
actually attempt to seize it. 
No hooks were attached to 
the “fish,” but when its pur- 
suers came within a certail 
distance, a man waiting in the 
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stern of the canoe would hurl 
his harpoon, and very good 
shooting they generally made. 
To the harpoon was fastened 
a long tough cord, so that when 
an extra large fish was struck 
it could be played. I tried 
one or two shots, but never 
got within yards of the fol- 
lowing fish. 

The R.O. told me that in 
some parts of the island he had 
seen natives shoot fish with 
bow and arrow. They go out 
with a floating “flare ’’ towed 
slowly behind them. The fish 
are attracted by the light, and 
easily shot—apparently much 
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the same method as was em- 
ployed in the bad days of old 
in parts of Scotland to kill 
salmon. 

There is a belief that it is 
impossible to catch fish in 
these parts by European 
methods, and the R.O. (him- 
self a very keen and clever 
fisherman) told me that it 
could not be done. I suc- 
ceeded, however, one day in 
bringing home two fine 
“ Koduva ” (Lates calcarifer), 
each over twenty pounds in 
weight, caught on a spinning- 
bait of my own manufac- 
ture. 


Ii, 


On getting back to camp 
after our expedition to the 
relief works, we found the 
Planter had returned with a 
fine spotted stag. He told us 
that he had seen a still finer 
one, but his stalk was balked 
by what he called “a beastly 
did-he-do-it-bird,’”’ which be- 
trayed him. 

“Those plover seem to have 
a spite against Harry,” said 
the R.O. ‘‘ When we were out 
shooting the other day, every 
time he fired a cheery old 
plover would sing out, ‘ Did 


he do it? Did he do it?’ 
when his mate would an- 
swer, ‘Didn’t do it! didn’t 
do it!’ till Harry in his wrath 
shot two plover on the 
ground,” 


“Tt must have oeen their 
ghosts that warned your other 
stag?’ I suggested, dodging 


the shooting- boot that was 
flung at my head. 

The R.O. interposed with 
more information. ‘“‘ The Ta- 
mils have a queer story about 
the plover. They call it by a 
name that means ‘ Man-Adver- 
tiser,’ because by its cry it 
always gives warning when a 
man is near, and it is a by- 
word with them for its timidity. 
At night, they say the hen- 
plover lies on her back on the 
nest with her feet in the air, 
‘because she is afraid that 
during the night the sky may 
fall.’ And yet some people 
will tell you that natives have 
no sense of humour.” 

This story brought back to 
my mind the Indian legend of 
the compassion of Krishna, 
who, when gods and men were 
met for the great battle on the 
plain, took the war bell from 
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an elephant to cover the plover’s 
nest at his feet. The Planter 
remembered how it was quoted 
by Colonel James Tod in his 
‘ Rajast’han’; but further di- 
gression was prevented by the 
R.O., who wanted to know when 
we were going to be ready for 
breakfast. 

After a much-needed tub, 
we sat down to a somewhat 
belated “‘ breakfast,” for which 
the R.O.’s Appu (head servant) 
had prepared most elaborate 
menus in my honour; I could 
not help remarking upon them. 
“Yes,” said the R.O., “ they 
love writing out menus. Even 
in bungalows where there is a 
lady, as often as not the Appu 
writes the menus. I remember 
a dinner-party at Batticaloa— 
but I ought first of all to ex- 
plain that, though Batticaloa 
is the headquarters of a Pro- 
vincial Revenue Officer, it is 
purely a native town; any 
luxuries that can’t be purchased 
in the local bazaar must come 
by post or steamer from Co- 
lombo. Dinner-parties gener- 
ally were fixed for the day after 
the weekly steamer was due. 
It happened once that the 
steamer was two days late, so 
that when the party came off 
there had been no steamer for 
over a week. All the same, it 
was @ magnificent dinner of 
endless courses—our hostess was 
noted for her old-fashioned hos- 
pitality,—but as the last item 
on the menu the Appu had 
written— 


Dessert, 
Finger glasses only. 
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‘“* Batticaloa?’’ said the 
Planter in a ruminating tone, 
“isn’t that the place where 
there is a lagoon with singing 
fish ? Did you ever see them ?” 

“T’ve seen some shell-fish 
which, according to the natives, 
are the animals that ‘sing,’ 
but they refused to make any 
noise in captivity. I’ve heard 
the singing. At certain times 
of the year—often after rain, 
but it must be in still windless 
weather, and at nights—you 
can hear a noise on the lagoon 
like a Jew’s-harp. There are 
generally several notes—a deep 
bass note, rather like an old 
bull-frog’s, a medium note, and 
a treble note. Once when I 
took a party of visitors on the 
lagoon the noise was so loud 
that they declared it must be 
the purring of a motor-car 
engine on the shore; it cer- 
tainly was something like it. 
If you put an oar into the water 
and hold your ear to the other 
end, it makes the sound more 
distinct—like a telegraph wire 
humming in the wind. At 
times the noise seems to travel 
over the lagoon ; the first time 
that I heard it, I thought it 
was a swarm of invisible bees 
flying overhead.” 

**Has the music ever been 
investigated _ scientifically ? ” 
asked the Planter. 

“Several marine biologists 
have visited Batticaloa, and 
the natives produced their shell- 
fish for inspection. One of the 
scientists declared these ani- 
mals incapable of making that 
noise, or any noise. However, 
he kept some in a bow! in his 
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room at the Rest House, and 
one morning after returning 
from an early prowl along the 
lagoon, he heard the musical 
sounds proceeding from his 
room. “By Jove!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ those men were right 
after all!” In he dashed, 
excitedly—only to find the 
boy, in an unwonted fit of 
zeal, cleaning the windows ! 
The noise is sometimes very 
like that of a wet finger rubbed 
round a finger-bowl, or the 
scrape of a dry cloth on a 
window.” 

I asked whether the noise 
could be caused by cooling 
rocks, like the music of the 
Memnon temple. ‘“ Juvenal 
speaks of the sounds as ‘ chor- 
dx,’ which corresponds to your 
Jew’s-harp and telegraph wires.’ 

The R.O. was inclined to 
think that there might be 
something in this theory, es- 
pecially as the “singing fish ”’ 
are heard only at night; but 
here the discussion was inter- 
rupted by the Planter, who 
was getting tired of it. 

“To go back to menus,” he 
said, “‘ you know old Lucas ? 
—not that it matters. He left 
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his bungalow one Saturday 
for a week-end visit to Rogers, 
and told his Appu that he 
would not return before Mon- 
day or Tuesday. I was one of 
the week-end party. On Sun- 
day morning Rogers had an 
urgent call to Colombo, so 
the party broke up. Lucas 
suggested that we should finish 
the week-end at his bungalow, 
which was close by. Accord- 
ingly, we rode over without 
warning, and on arrival, Lucas 
called out to the Appu: ‘* These 
gentlemen to breakfast, Appu ; 
can you manage? ’—‘ Yes, 
master, I manage all right.” 
Later on we sat down to 
breakfast. This was the menu 
that the Appu produced :— 


Soup. 
Mulligatawny and Rice. 
Fish. 

Tinned Salmon. 
Entrée. 


Hashed Mutton. 
(Smells a little.) 


It was the remains of Lucas’s 
Saturday breakfast, and it smelt 
more than “ a little.” 


IV. 


“Let’s go down to the la- 
goon this evening, and watch 
them drive fish,” suggested 
the R.O. “ The headman told 
me they were going to have a 
drive before sunset.” 

Accordingly after tea we set 
off to a narrow part of the 
lagoon, where we found a 


large concourse of men with 
boats, canoes, and nets, all 
ready for the sport. About a 
dozen or more canoes had nets 
fastened to them by means of 
poles, so that the nets were 
stretched along one side, more 
or less at right angles to the 
water, and to a height of about 
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twenty feet above it. The 
boatmen paddled these canoes 
out into the lagoon, and formed 
them up, each canoe touching 
the one next to it, so that the 
nets made a continuous half- 
circle. From the two horns 
was spread a chain of boats 
and canoes in parallel lines. 
These boats were about twenty 
yards apart, and between them, 
along the surface of the water, 
were stretched ropes festooned 
with cut palm leaves. The 
purpose of these “ streamers ”’ 
was to frighten the fish, so 
that they should be driven 
straight down the course to 
the half-circle of canoes; it 
looked as if some sort of race- 
course had been laid out on 
the lagoon. 

When all was ready, the 
“drive”’ began by means of 
“‘ streamers” carried by men 
swimming, or stretched be- 
tween canoes that were paddled 
down the course between the 
parallel lines. After a while 
the fish began to show them- 
selves, at first taking short 
low jumps; then, as they got 
nearer the netted canoes and 
the pace became more furious, 
springing up with huge leaps. 
At times there would be thirty 
or forty great fish from ten to 
twenty pounds in weight, flash- 
ing silver in the air together. 
It reminded me very much of 
salmon at home trying to get 
up @ fall. 

As the fish neared the netted 
canoes, they tried to jump over 
them, and not seeing the nets 
against which they hit, fell 
back into the canoes, to be 
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knocked on the head by the 
boatmen. A few escaped. 

What I could not under- 
stand was why they did not 
swim away under the netted 
canoes which had no streamers 
on them. When the boats 
came ashore with their catch, 
the R.O. asked one of the 
fishermen for an explanation. 

“It is the custom of these 
fish to jump when they are 
frightened or driven.” 

“Why don’t they jump the 
side ropes then?” asked the 
R.0. 

“Because when once you 
start driving them they will 
nearly always go straight ahead 
until no longer chased. The 
side ropes are merely an addi- 
tional precaution, not absolutely 
necessary. These fish will al- 
ways go straight, and they will 
always jump. Your Honours 
will notice that they are all 
of one kind, and it is the cus- 
tom of that kind of fish to 
behave so.” 

I asked whether the men 
would make another drive that 
evening. ‘‘ No good,” was the 
R.O.’s answer ; “ the fish come 
and go with the tides for about 
an hour, to and from the sea, 
at this time of year. They 
‘run’ only for about a week 
or ten days. If the ‘run’ 
lasted longer, they might be- 
come extinct.” 

The mosquitoes were as hun- 
gry for dinner as we were that 
evening, and the pungent fumes 
of the fire of margosa leaves, 
lighted to drive them away, 
were so unpleasant as to cause 
nearly an equal amount of 
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discomfort. I had been warned 
to bring mosquito-boots, and 
by sitting on old newspapers 
and putting a page or two down 
inside each trouser leg, I man- 
aged to protect myself in some 
degree. After dinner, we made 
no attempt to sit up, but re- 
tired to smoke under the mos- 
quito-nets of our camp-beds. 

Suddenly there arose a com- 
motion among the servants, and 
sounds of cries and sobs reached 
our ears. ‘“‘ What the —— is 
all that noise about, Appu?” 
angrily shouted the R.O. 

The Appu ran up, panting. 
“Only gentleman’s Podian 
(young servant-boy), master. 
That Podian all tummick. He 
thinking, thinking all day long 
what he will eat next. He 
stealing master’s marmalade ! ”’ 

The Planter arose to deal 
with his Podian, and soon after- 
wards we all turned in to sleep. 

At some time in the night 
I was awakened by a piercing 
yell. I listened—and the cry 
was repeated. The yells then 
changed into groans. The near- 
est village was far beyond 
earshot. “Some of the ser- 
vants must be fighting, and 
one has been half-murdered ! ” 
I thought. Still those fearful 
groans continued. I got up 
and woke the R.O. 

“Only the Devil-bird,” he 
said, after listening for a mo- 
ment to the noise. “I tell you 
what, we’ll pull Harry’s leg.” 

He moved over to the Plan- 
ter’s bed, and shook him awake. 
“Wake up, Harry, my Appu 
18 murdering your Podian ! ” 

The Planter listened. The 


cries began again—the most 
absolutely human cries and 
groans, as from a person in 
agony. ‘“‘ That’s not my Po- 
dian!’ gasped the Planter; 
“that’s a full-grown man’s 
voice! You're not going to 
stand here, doing nothing, while 
that man is being murdered ? 
Good God! it’s awful!” 

“One up to me!” laughed 
the R.O. “It’s only the Devil- 
bird.” 

The noise still continued, 
gradually becoming fainter, as 
if the sufferer were growing 
feebler and feebler, till at last 
it died away in an awful gurgle. 

The next morning, when the 
sun should have dispelled the 
horrors of the night, I still 
thought I heard those ghastly 
cries. I had a touch of fever, 
and the cries had got on my 
nerves. I tried to believe that 
they had not been as bad as I 
thought, and to encourage my- 
self, asked the Planter (a most 
unemotional and phlegmatic 
person) what he had thought 
of the noise. 

*‘ Absolutely beastly! I never 
want to hear it again—it was 
too human for anything! That 
final throaty sob was quite too 
much for me!” 

The R.O. asked us not to 
say anything about it before 
the servants (who apparently 
had slept through the whole 
performance), as they might 
be superstitious. I did not 
blame them. If ever I heard a 
bird of ill omen, it was that 
same Devil-bird. 

** What sort of a bird is it ? ” 
asked the Planter. “I have 
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heard of it, but never heard it 
before.” 

“IT believe it is quite a small 
owl,” said the R.O. ‘‘ How he 
makes all that row I can’t 
imagine. You would think it 
took the biggest bird on earth 
to produce it. Once when I 
was stationed at Mullaittivu, 
the District Surveyor was din- 
ing with me on a bright moon- 
light night. A Devil - bird 
started his song while we were 
at dinner. We got up, and 
thought we had located the 
pest in a thick strychnos tree. 
So we took our guns, and stood 
on either side of it, with our 
backs to the bungalow, while 
we got the Appu to throw 
stones into the tree from be- 
hind us. The noise stopped, 
and I saw—or thought I saw— 
a small brown shadow flit away 
from the tree, but it moved so 
quietly and its flight was so 
quaint—more like a bat’s than 
a bird’s—that I did not collect 
myself in time to have a shot. 
The Surveyor had seen nothing. 
It may have been my imagina- 
tion, and the bird may have 
been in another tree. It is 
very difficult to place sounds 
at night.” 

Still feeling pretty bad after 
early tea, I did not join the 
R.O. or the Planter that morn- 
ing, but decided to take things 
easily, and sauntered over to 
a deserted tank at a short 
distance from our camp, where 
the R.O. said I might get a shot 
at a stag. 

I stalked round the edge of 
the tank through the jungle as 
carefully as my inexperience 
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allowed, but I saw nothing 
except a few jackals. I then 
sat down to rest under a fine 
old tamarind-tree, below the 
tank bund, on the site of what 
probably was once a village. 
I suppose I must have dozed 
off. At any rate, I was brought 
abruptly to my senses by a 
curious barking and jabbering. 
Looking up to the bund, I saw 
a strange sight. A pariah dog 
was chasing a troop of Wanderu 
monkeys. Of course the mon- 
keys easily had the legs of the 
pariah, but every now and 
then they would pause in their 
flight and allow him to over- 
take them. Then began an 
extraordinary game: the dog 
would pretend to bite the 
monkeys; at times he would 
actually seize one and shake 


it, and the monkeys would box 


his ears. Then they would 
suddenly scamper off, leaving 
the dog behind; then stop, 
and the game would begin 
again. I watched them for 
about a quarter of an hour, 
hardly believing my eyes. 

The R.O. was frankly scep- 
tical when I told my yarn on 
his return to camp. He said 
I must have dreamed the whole 
thing, inspired by fever. How- 
ever, my story was confirmed 
later in the day by a villager 
to whom the R.O. casually 
mentioned the “ vision.”’ Yes, 
the villager knew that dog and 
those monkeys at the tank. 
He had often seen them play- 
ing together; possibly they 
lived together. The dog did 
not come to the village, and 
had no owner. 
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I suggested that possibly the 
dog’s mother had been killed 
when he was a pup, and the 
monkeys had found him and 
adopted him. The R.O. would 
not venture any criticism on 
this brilliant explanation; he 
merely grunted. 

The next day we had to 
pack up and break up camp. 
The Planter was due on his 
estate in three days, and it 
would take him all that time 
to reach it, and the R.O. was 
obliged to return to head- 
quarters. So very reluctantly 
we said good-bye to the jungle. 
Of course there are drawbacks 
at times, such as mosquitoes, 
fever, unexpected rain, over- 
turned baggage-carts, leaky 
tents, &c., &c., but fortunately 
one is so constituted that the 
troubles are forgotten and only 
the pleasures remain in one’s 
memory. I must make an ex- 
ception of “‘the Devil-bird.” 
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He was decidedly not a plea- 
sure; but I would not have 
missed the experience for any- 
thing. Apart from the actual 
sport, which at times was really 
good, it is a pure pleasure 
merely to wander through these 
little-known jungles, meeting 
the pleasantest of natives, and 
studying wild bird and beast 
life. And then the yarns of an 
evening! There is a delightful 
freedom from constraint about 
the life that one-finds nowhere 
else, and one feels as if the 
whole place belonged to one. 
I have been in wild parts of 
England—Dartmoor and Ex- 
moor, for example—but I have 
never experienced the same 
feeling. I will not go as far 
as Kipling and say that “‘ You’ll 
never ’eed nought else’ when 
once you have heard the jungle 
calling. But it does call to 
some people, and once it has 
called it keeps on calling. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SURRENDER TO SINN FEIN—ITS EFFECT UPON THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE—A GENERAL CONDONATION OF MURDER—JEWS FISHING 
IN TROUBLED WATERS—THE SAYINGS OF SIDONIA—THE ‘ PRO- 
TOCOLS’ NOT A FORGERY—THE TRAGEDY OF LORD ESHER. 


THE discussion which has 
dragged wearily on between Mr 
Lloyd George and Mr Valera 
marks the lowest point of 
England’s degradation. On 
either side there has been a 
vast deal of superfluous his- 
tory and idle rhetoric. Mr 
Valera has once more set forth 
the vain pretence that Ireland is 
a nation, and Mr Lloyd George 
has countered him with in- 
apposite quotations from Grat- 
tan and Thomas Davis. More 
than once the terms suggested 
by Great Britain have been 
“unanimously ”’ rejected by the 
Irish, and straightway the argu- 
ment has been resumed. Mr 
Valera has talked, in his large 
manner, of England’s shame, 
and has been careful not to 
tell anybody in what it con- 
sists. Mr Lloyd George urges 
us to get rid of prejudice, and 
we know not what he means, 
since he has already stripped 
away every rag of dignity from 
his Government, and is eager to 
condone the worst of the mur- 
ders committed by the Irish 
gunmen. There have been hur- 
ried goings from London to 
Inverness, from Inverness to 
Dublin, and the whole dis- 
graceful episode leaves an im- 
pression on our mind of lost 
time and wasted energy. 


So far as surmise may be 
trusted, that which is called 
the Irish ‘‘ problem ”’ will re- 
main precisely where it was. 
Whatever kind of independence 
be given to Ireland, she is 
determined at all hazards to 
preserve inviolate her hatred 
of England. It is that for 
which she lives and thrives. 
The richer she becomes, the 
fuller packed are her savings 
banks with gold ; the louder she 
shouts in dispraise of her part- 
ner, the more actively does she 
employ the revolver, the trusted 
instrument of her policy. What 
is necessary for her happiness is 
to hug @ grievance. Whatever 
terms Mr Lloyd George makes 
with Mr Valera, they will never 
silence the voice of complaint 
nor check the habit, unbroken 
through the centuries, of am- 
bush and assassination. At 
the very moment when the 
Sinn Feiners were persuaded 
(erroneously) that independence 
was within their grasp, the 
gallant O’Duffy was casting 
about for a new victim. “‘ These 
people,” said he of Ulster, 
** will soon have an opportunity 
of declaring whether they are 
for Ireland or the British Em- 
pire. If they decide against 
Ireland, we will have to take 
suitable action. We will have 
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to put on the screw of the 
poycott, and we will tighten 
that screw, and, if necessary, 
we will have to use the lead 
against them.” In other words, 
if you reject our brand of 
“freedom,” we will cut your 
throats or club it into you. 

Of course it is idle to attempt 
to satisfy rebels of this temper. 
They do not hanker after the 
results of revolution and treach- 
ery so much as after its pro- 
cesses. Without the ambush 
and the gun they cannot live 
at their ease, and if the worst 
came to the worst, and the last 
link was severed which bound 
them to Great Britain, they 
would seek other victims else- 
where—in Ulster. Above all, 
they want the world to 
understand that, though they 
may be at war with their neigh- 
bours, their neighbours must 
never be at war with them. 
They are entirely unlike the 
logical conspirator, described 
by R. L. Stevenson in ‘ The 
Dynamiter’: ‘“‘I have done 
much that I cannot defend,” 
says the fervent lover of the 
bomb in that romance, “and 
what I would not do again. 
Can I say more? Yes, I can 
say this: I never abused my- 
self with the muddle-headed 
fairy tales of politics. I was 
at least prepared to meet re- 
prisals. While I was levying 
war myself—or levying murder, 
if you choose the plainer term 
—TI never accused my adver- 
saries of assassination. I never 
felt or feigned a righteous 
horror when a price was put 


upon my life by those whom I 
attacked. I never called the 
policeman a hireling. I may 
have been a criminal, in short ; 
but I was never a fool.” The 
Sinn Feiners are fools as well 
as criminals. They always 
call the policeman a hireling. 
For them the soldier who de- 
fends himself against their cruel 
and wanton attacks is ever 
guilty of assassination. 

With such as the Sinn 
Feiners, then, it is useless to 
come to terms. If we give 
them all that they demand 
to-day, they will not know 
what to do with it. It is 
speech and the gun that they 
love, not the pedestrian task 
of government. When “ do- 
minion status” has failed 
through their incompetence, or 
any other plan that may be 
adopted, they will cry aloud, 
** Another injustice to Ireland,” 
and throw the blame upon 
England. Again, if independ- 
ence were granted them, they 
would incontinently demand 
other realms to devastate; and 
if to'Mr Lloyd George another 
Mr George had _ succeeded, 
doubtless he would ask us once 
more to get rid of prejudice and 
to act generously by the Irish. 
What better plan could then 
be suggested than to hand over 
to the leaders of Southern 
Ireland the whole of England 
and Scotland, with the shoot- 
ing rights over men and women 
of all ages? The gunmen, 
thus given the sport which 
they desire, might be satisfied 
for a while; and for Great 
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Britain, lest she also might 
find a grievance, we would 
preserve as sanctuaries brave 
little Wales, the Isle of Man, 
Canvey Island, and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Then Ireland 
might discover a field wide 
enough for her activities, and 
proud of the murder which is 
“*a mystical expression of na- 
tionality,” might refrain for 
@ year or two at least from the 
language of Mrs Gummidge. 

In brief, from the settlement, 
whatever it may be, that is 
made with the Irish, we have no 
hope even for a temporary relief. 
If we could choose between 
dominion status and complete 
independence, we would pre- 
fer complete independence, pro- 
vided only that we could find 
sufficient guarantees that the 
loyalists would be protected 
from murder and pillage. Do- 
minion status, granted to those 
who are resolved to misunder- 
stand, can end only in renewed 
assassination, and complete in- 
dependence would at least have 
the advantage of throwing the 
responsibility of misgovernment 
and carnage upon those who 
deserve to shoulder it. But 
before complete independence 
were given to Ireland, she 
would be asked to pay her 
share of the debts which have 
been incurred to save her from 
extinction, and to compensate 
the loyal inhabitants of Ire- 
land, who are unwilling to 
sacrifice their British citizen- 
ship to Mr Collins and the 
gunmen. And here again there 
seems an inseparable obstacle 
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to peace. Ireland has no 
intention of parting with 


money. Wherefore, whatever 
be done in the near future wil] 
lead only to fresh embarragg- 
ments, and what touches us 
most deeply in this present 
hour is not what effect the 
pretended settlement will have 
upon Ireland, but what will 
be the result of the Govern- 
ment’s pusillanimity upon the 
future of the British Em- 
pire. We are brought by this 
pussilanimity to the edge of 
universal disruption. Mr Valera 
has used the time well during 
which he has argued about 
nothing with Mr Lloyd George. 
He and his lieutenants have 
made their plans and gathered 
their harvest, while their dupes, 
in pride and in folly, have been 
fishing for trout. The rebellion 
will presently break through 
the truce again, and what is 
called the Irish Question will 
go drearily on, as it has gone 
on before. The policy of mur- 
der will be intensified, and we 
shall have neither the means 
nor the resolution to cope 
with it. For see what Mr 
Lloyd George has done. By 
his meeting with Valera, by 
the letters which he has ex- 
changed, he has set the assas- 
sins of Ireland on his own 
level. How henceforth shall 
we deal with murderers when 
we have acknowledged them 
to-day as the equal emissaries 
of a land in revolt? What Mr 
Lloyd George could not give 
away in the name of right and 
justice he has surrendered to 
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the dagger and the bomb. 
There can be no talk now of 
freedom or the union of hearts. 
If Ireland gain the licence 
which she calls freedom, Great 
Britain will lose the liberty, 
which once was hers, of thought 
and action. Mr Lloyd George 
has yielded, without a protest, 
to the armed blackmailer. 
Reflect for a moment what 
concessions Mr Lloyd George 
has made already to the assas- 
sins. ‘The miscreants, who call 
themselves members of the 
Irish Parliament, blood-stained 
though many of them be, have 
been released unconditionally. 
These men hold in_ their 
hands, dead or alive, many 
loyal subjects of the Crown, 
who have been kidnapped and 
(may be) murdered, because 
they have served Great Britain. 
Even when Mr Lloyd George 
had drunk the cup of humilia- 
tion to the dregs, and consented 
to meet the implacable rebels, 
he still owed it to the courage 
and fidelity of those who have 
suffered for their fatherland 
that he should have demanded, 
before negotiations, their re- 
lease if they lived, the pun- 
ishment of their murderers, 
were they dead. He hushed 
up the news of their torture 
or butchery, as he has hushed 
up everything which might 
cast a slur upon his new friends. 
So far as we know, for instance, 
neither he nor any of his 
cabinet have ever referred in 
speech or writing to the case of 
Mrs Lindsay. There was a time 
when to be a British citizen 





was an assurance of protection 
in every corner of the world. 
Lord Palmerston was prepared 
to draw the sword for Don 
Pacifico, a Maltese Jew, be- 
cause he, a British citizen 
despite his race, had been the 
victim of ill-treatment. And 
here was Mrs Lindsay foully 
killed by subjects of the Crown 
for the base reason that she, 
by a timely warning, had saved 
the lives of British soldiers. 
Not only is her death un- 
avenged: she must not be 
spoken of publicly. Had it 
not been for the patriotism 
of a single newspaper, ‘ The 
Morning Post,’ the gallant sac- 
rifice which she made for her 
fellows and her dastardly mur- 
der might never have been 
known. Thus we can measure 
the hypocrisy of our Govern- 
ment, which unveiled a statue 
to Miss Cavell, who nobly 
gave her life for others. Mrs 
Lindsay proved a like nobility, 
and has no commemorative 
statue. Instead, her name is 
held to be a thing of shame, 
and her very memory has been 
swept away, for a time, into the 
dust-bin where Mr Lloyd George 
keeps inconvenient truths. 

At last, then, the oppor- 
tunists, who, having boasted 
of their courage and their in- 
flexible sense of justice, have 
stooped to accept the terms 
which rebels impose upon them, 
think that they may save them- 
selves the trouble of governing 
the country. But their betrayal 
will in ;the end render the 
task of government impossible 
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everywhere. How, when in 
Ireland we have yielded to the 
blackmail of the pistol and the 
dagger, shall we be able to 
control the assassin in any 
part of the Empire where he 
may choose to assert himself 
and his treachery? Having 
honoured Valera, how shall 
we punish those who follow 
his example? The British Em- 
pire is too large, too highly com- 
plex in temper and purpose, to 
escape the horror of rebellion. 
And Mr Lloyd George has 
everywhere levelled the road 
along which rebels are forced 
to travel. ‘‘ Shoot,” he has said, 
“from behind hedges, stab in 
the back, murder with what 
brutality you may old men and 
innocent women. Then shall 
all things be given to you: 
respect, immunity, and what- 
ever constitution it is your 
passing whim to desire.” That 
is the message which Mr Lloyd 
George has sent all over the 
British Empire. And his sin is 
the greater, because the message 
is sent at a moment when the 
whole world is shaking off the 
easy restraints of law and order, 
and forging for itself the heavier 
shackles of bloodthirsty and 
tyrannical revolution. 

A politician is an ill servant 
of his country if he govern for 
the instant alone. It is his duty 
to discover, if he may, what 
will be the effect of his action 
upon those who come after 
him. Even if Mr Lloyd George 
by his cowardice succeeded in 
settling the Irish question for 
@ month or a year, which is 
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improbable, he would still have 
been unfaithful to his trust if 
he had not asked: Will the 
opportunism of to-day destroy 
to-morrow’s hope of peace? He 
has asked no tiresome ques- 
tions, as he has hidden away 
such tiresome truths as the 
murder of Mrs Lindsay. The 
future security of the Empire 
seems as nothing to him and 
his colleagues, when they com- 
pare it with the momentary 
relief which a truce with rebels, 
ill-kept by the rebels them- 
selves, brings to their mut- 
able flippant minds. Mr Lloyd 
George has committed the great- 
est crimes which a politician 
can commit. He has declined 
to govern, and he has refused to 
demand that respect for law 
and order upon which alone 
good government can rest. Thus 
he has set an infamous ex- 
ample, which will be remem- 
bered all the world over, and 
he has done more than any 
other British demagogue to 
shatter the fabric of the British 
Empire. 

The blame for this wicked- 
ness must be shared by his 
colleagues. Mr Chamberiain, 
Mr Churchill, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the band of Jews, 
ill fitted to intervene in In- 
perial affairs, who follow in 
his train, are one and all guilty 
of betrayal. When Great 
Britain once again finds her 
voice, she will declare that 
there is blood upon the hands 
of those men, and that not 
one of them is fit again to 
serve Great Britain—in Parlia- 
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ment or elsewhere. But their 
wickedness is not shared by the 
people of this kingdom. Mr 
Lloyd George, with the greatest 
cunning and address, has de- 
stroyed for the time all sem- 
blance of public opinion. As 
a manipulator of the machine 
he has seldom had an equal 
in this or any other country, 
and he has done his best to 
prevent any news of Irish 
cruelty and Irish brutality from 
reaching the ears of the elect- 
ors. The English press, which 
boasted once of its freedom, 
has been easily enslaved. The 
mere hope and promise of 
peerages and baronetcies have 
made proprietors and editors 
alike the bondsmen of Mr 
Lloyd George. By comment 
and suppression, especially by 
the suppression of awkward 
news, the press, with a few 
honourable exceptions, has kept 
the public in a useful state of 
ignorance and indifference. The 
hideous stories of torture and 
death, familiar in Ireland, are 
carefully kept from the English 
and the Scots, lest in their 
rage they should rise in anger 
against our cowardly politicians 
and drive them from office. 
But, shameful though it is, this 
suppression of news is merely 
an ugly episode. We shall all 
of us discover the truth in 
time, and then the newspapers 
and their proprietors will pay 
dearly for the folly of thinking 
more about themselves than of 
the truth. 

The one other channel 
through which public opinion 
VOL. COX.—NO. MCCLXXII. 


was once permitted to flow 
freely was the House of Com- 
mons, which now is silenced 
as severely as is the press. 
Mr Lloyd George, by keeping 
his Coalition together, has made 
the free discussion of public 
questions impossible. When 
self-interest drives nearly all 
the members of the House of 
Commons to one side, when 
their own positions depend upon 
the keeping in office of Mr Lloyd 
George, then we cannot hope for 
free speech or honest criticism. 
If an intrepid politician dares 
to ask inconvenient questions 
about Ireland, he is repri- 
manded, as though he had 
been guilty of using unparlia- 
mentary language, and the 
greatest honour is due to the 
one or two brave and inde- 
pendent men who have openly 
dissociated themselves from 
friendship with murderers. 
Meanwhile, Mr Lloyd George 
pursues his dangerous path un- 
trammelled, and boasts that the 
country is unanimous upon his 
side. The apparent unanimity 
comes not from faith but from 
deception, and when at last 
the poor foolish country learns 
the facts about Ireland and 
the Irish, Mr Lloyd George 
will find himself friendless and 
alone. We only hope that the 
discovery of the truth will not 
come too late. 

The Hebrew, as may be seen 
throughout the ages, delights 
to fish in troubled waters, and 
when Mr Lloyd George sat down 
to devise the easiest method of 
disintegrating the British Em- 
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pire, the Jews were ready with 
their counsel on either side. 
In the Cabinet which met at 
Inverness there was far too 
great a proportion of Jews for 
the safety of our country—of 
Jews who cannot, if they 
would, speak or think as Eng- 
lishmen, whose blood and race 
are the plain antithesis of our 
own. And the task which they 
performed at Inverness, of sup- 
porting a cowardly surrender 
to their brother, Mr Valera, 
must have been congenial to 
them. We doubt whether they 
are readers of Disraeli, whose 
warning was addressed rather 
to Christians than to Jews; 
but if they are, they might 
have recalled the wise words 
of Sidonia. ‘‘ The Tories lose 
an important election ’’—you 
will find the passage in ‘ Con- 
ingsby,’—“‘ ’tis the Jews come 
forward to vote against them. 
The Church is alarmed at the 
scheme of a latitudinarian uni- 
versity, and learns with relief 
that funds are not forthcoming 
for its establishment; a Jew 
immediately advances and en- 
dows it.”” It is by such poli- 
cies as this that the Jews, in 
Sidonia’s words, ‘“‘ must every 
generation become more power- 
ful and more dangerous to the 
society that is hostile to them’’; 
and if the discussions at Inver- 
ness result in the breaking-up 
of the British Empire, then 
Disraeli’s prophecy, made in 
1844, will come true. 

To carry the argument a 
step further than Ireland, you 
will find in ‘Coningsby’ a 
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clear confirmation of the de- 
structive doctrine set forth in 
the famous ‘Protocols,’ lately 
pronounced a forgery. Dis- 
raeli, for instance, with a 
strange prescience, foretold the 
revolution which was coming 
upon Germany, and foretold 
also by whose hands it would 
be contrived. ‘That mighty 
revolution,” he wrote, “‘ which 
is at this moment preparing in 
Germany, and which will be, 
in fact, a second and greater 
Reformation, and of which so 
little is as yet known in Eng- 
land, is entirely developing 
under the auspices of the Jews, 
who almost monopolise the pro- 
fessorial chairs of Germany.” 
Nor is this all: when he drew 
Sidonia as an incarnation of 
the Hebrew temperament, he 
drew him frankly as the arch- 
plotter, the friend of adven- 
turers, secret agents, and poli- 
tical spies—a cunning fellow, 
whose pastime was the “‘ secret 
history of the world,” whose 
pleasure was “‘ to contrast the 
hidden motive, with the public 
pretext, of transactions.”’ And 
then, as if to prove the con- 
tinuity of Jewry’s anarchical 
aspiration, he puts these words 
in Sidonia’s mouth: “ Yet, 
since your society has become 
agitated in England, and power- 
ful combinations menace your 
institutions, you find the onee 
loyal Hebrew invariably ar- 
rayed in the same ranks as the 
leveller and the latitudinarian, 
and prepared to support the 
policy whieh may even en- 
danger his life and property, 
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rather than tamely continue 
under a system which seeks to 
degrade him.”” Where would 
you find a more lucid statement 
of the principle of Bolshevism, 
as set forth in the ‘ Protocols,’ 
than in this passage ? 

The ‘ Protocols’ are, indeed, 
an ingenious compilation. They 
gather together all the com- 
monplaces of revolution, espe- 
cially of Jewish revolution, that 
exist. In one sense they are 
an anthology of base familiar 
thoughts. Mrs Webster has 
tracked much of them to their 
ancient sources—Illuminism and 
the rest—and set forth the 
resemblances in parallel col- 
umns. It is therefore plainly 
irrelevant to attempt to prove 
the ‘Protocols’ a forgery by 
discovering the debt which they 
owe to a work published in 
1865 by Maurice Joly, and 
entitled ‘ Dialogue aux Enfers 
entre Machiavel et Montes- 
quieu, ou la Politique de Ma- 
chiavel au XIX Siécle.’ If 
the compiler of the ‘ Protocols ’ 
put his hand in M. Joly’s sack, 
he found little else than stolen 
property there. Truly it is a 
dangerous kind of criticism 
which declines to distinguish 
between forgery and plagiarism, 
and the author of ‘The Truth 
about “The Protocols”: A 
Literary Forgery,’ seems to 
have missed the point of the 
argument. Whether the ‘ Pro- 
tocols’ are what they pretend 
to be, minutes or reports of 
meetings held in 1901, we do 
not know, and evidence is 
lacking which might prove their 





origin. What is certain is that 
they contain, clearly set forth, 
the whole purpose and doctrine 
of Bolshevism, that what they 
prophesied in 1901 was con- 
verted into solemn truth some 
sixteen years later. The mere 
fact that the words of the 
‘Protocols’ became deeds of 
darkness and bloodshed at the 
appointed time is proof of their 
essential authenticity. And no 
matter whose hand compiled 
them, the event has proved that 
the compiler knew and under- 
stood the innermost thoughts 
of the Jewish conspirators. 

It is by their own fault that 
the Jews are disliked and looked 
upon with suspicion in what- 
ever country they settle. They 
have come forth boldly, and 
claimed, as did the Germans 
before the war, the privileges 
of double citizenship. On the 
one hand, they insist that they 
are English or French or Ger- 
man; on the other hand, that 
they belong to a separate and 
superior race. At the very 
moment when they are kind 
enough to accept and to make 
the best of the citizenship of 
the State within which they 
dwell, they claim aloud that 
they form a nation by them- 
selves. Once upon a time they 
were reticent about their origin. 
They hoped, vainly perhaps, 
to escape notice. They have 
laid aside their reticence now. 
*Tsrael is assuredly a great 
nation,” says the Rev. Mr 
Morris Joseph, West London 
Synagogue of British Jews. 
** The very word ‘ Israel ’ proves 
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it. No mere sect or religious 
community could appropriately 
bear such a name. Israel is 
recognised as a nation by those 
who see it ; no one can possibly 
mistake it for a mere sect. To 
deny Jewish nationality you 
must deny the existence of 
the Jew.”’1 Doubtless the Rev. 
Morris Joseph is in the right 
of it. The Jews are a nation. 
By all means let us acknow- 
ledge their claim, and we then 
arrive at the only logical con- 
clusion, that precisely because 
the Jews are a nation, they 
cannot henceforth be permitted 
to interfere in the Government 
of Great Britain, a nation 
also, to them alien and dis- 
tasteful. No State which re- 
spects its privileges can toler- 
ate a foreign State, organised 
and often hostile, within its 
borders. And he who claims 
at once British and Jewish 
nationality should straightway 
be disfranchised in Great 
Britain. 

But the Jews, a sepa- 
rate nation, are not content 
to manage our politics for us. 
They must also overlook our re- 
ligion. ‘ The Jewish Chronicle,’ 
with an impertinence which 
even the kindly English will 
perhaps resent, has taken hold 
of a theological conference, held 
not long since at Cambridge, 
and declared that eertain mod- 
ern Churchmen “evidence some 
approach to a recognition of 
dogmatic error for protesting 
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against which—either passively 
or actively—our people have 
suffered so terribly throughout 
the ages.” We should have 
thought that even ‘ The Jewish 
Chronicle’ could have distin- 
guished between the people 
which crucified Jesus Christ 
and the handful of advanced 
professors who hesitate to be- 
lieve in His divinity. But 
even if our professors went 
still further on the road of 
incredulity, the impudent writer 
of ‘The Jewish Chronicle’ 
would not be satisfied. ‘“ Even 
80,” says he, “the Jew would 
see nothing to warrant his 
compromising his position of 
segregation and distinctiveness. 
For there are considerations 
of his race, and there is his 
heritage of culture; and to 
these, involving much more 
than religion, the Jew would 
remain true.’’ Here is a clear 
statement indeed; and though 
we have no desire to discuss re- 
ligion with ‘The Jewish Chron- 
icle,’ it is well to remember its 
reiterated desire of “ segrega- 
tion and distinctiveness.” By 
his own confession the Jew finds 
himself in Great Britain an 
alien in a foreign country, and 
yet he uses his money freely 
to influence the politics and 
the life of the Empire, which 
is necessarily opposed to his 
race and to the heritage of his 
culture. If the English people 
cannot understand the danger 
which they are incurring in 





1 For this and some other quotations we are indebted to ‘Jewish Activities in 
the United States,’ published by the Dearborn Publishing Co. 
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thus regarding the Jews with- 
out suspicion, it is not the 
fault of the Jews, who have 
again and again proclaimed 
their undying hostility to those 
among whom they sojourn. 
And it may be too late to 
take the just measures of de- 
fence, when in a moment of 
crisis we find ‘the Hebrew,” 
as Disraeli says, “arrayed in 
the same ranks as the leveller 
and the latitudinarian, and 
prepared to support the policy 
which may even endanger his 
life and property’”’—and ours 
too. 

However, Great Britain is 
still a Christian country. It 
seems as though in the near 
future the United States will 
be compelled by Jewish agita- 
tion to hide all traces of their 
religion. Among the aims of 
the American Jewish Com- 
mittee are several which even 
the boldest of the Hebrews 
have not yet dared to suggest 
in Great Britain. The Jews 
of New York demand, with 
confidence, “‘the suppression 
of all references to Christ by 
City, State, and Federal au- 
thorities, in public documents, 
or at public gatherings.” They 
are determined to “eliminate 
Christian celebrations in public 
schools and public places, police 
stations, and so on; public 
displays of Christmas - trees, 
singing of Christmas carols and 
Christian hymns.’ So sensitive 
are they to criticism that they 
insist upon ‘‘ the removal from 
office or prosecution of all 
public persons who criticise 
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the Jewish race,’ and one 
gentleman, Judge Otto A. Ros- 
alsky, has announced that he 
“will try to put through a 
Bill for the prosecution of all 
persons who criticise ’”’ the race 
to which he belongs. It is a 
terrific prospect, this easy in- 
vention of new sins; and so 
well organised are the Jewish 
societies in America that if 
the United States do not use 
vigilance, they may find one 
day that the mere observance 
of the Christian religion is con- 
demned by the law of the land. 

While the Jews resent any 
criticism of themselves from 
the living, they are equally 
determined to suppress any 
of the dead poets who have 
dared to speak ill of them. 
The absurdest incident in the 
Jewish campaign is the at- 
tempt to forbid the reading 
of Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of 
Venice’ and Charles Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakespeare’ in 
American schools. The success 
of the campaign, partial as it 
has been, has doubtless satis- 
fied the pride of the Jews, 
though it can hardly have 
enhanced their reputation for 
humour, if indeed they had 
any. One would have thought 
that so ridiculous a proposal 
would have been laughed out 
of being in every city from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast. But Galveston, Texas, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and many another 
town have ignobly surrendered 
to the demand of the Jews, 
who, emboldened by this tri- 
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umph, may be expected pres- 
ently to edit afresh all the 
masterpieces of English litera- 
ture, lest the delicate suscepti- 
bilities of their children should 
be pained by the truth. We 
have not yet arrived in Great 
Britain at this point of folly. 
But the Jews are a persistent 
people, and if we do not guard 
ourselves we shall discover one 
day that the privilege of reading 
what we choose in the works of 
Shakespeare has been filched 
from us by alien hands. 


It is difficult to understand 
what good purpose is served 
by the publication of Lord 
Esher’s book, foolishly entitled, 
‘The Tragedy of Lord Kit- 
chener’ (London: John Mur- 
ray). The work is a mixture of 


irrelevant gossip and rash judg- 
ment. So far as we understand 
Lord Esher, the tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener was that he was older 
and less easily adaptable in 1914 
than he was in 1898. Lord 
Esher has made his meaning 
clear by contrasting a portrait 
of Lord Kitchener made in 
1898 with a caricature drawn 
some twenty years later, an 
artifice made popular many 
years ago by a magazine which, 
by printing photographs of 
celebrities taken at several in- 
tervals, enabled us to mark 
the decline and fall of man. 
The practice is not in the best 
taste, and assuredly Lord Kit- 
chener was not exempt any 
more than Lord Esher is him- 
self from the chastening hand 
oftime. Even the distinguished 
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politicians who were faintly 
serving their country m 1914, 
and who let us drift into war 
unprepared, were not quite 
the same heroes that they were 
consule Planco, under the bene- 
ficent Government of Lord Salis- 
bury. But there is a deeper 
reason why Lord Esher’s book 
fails of any discernible pur- 
pose. He does not help wu 
to an appreciation of Lord 
Kitchener’s lofty qualities. He 
is content to reiterate the fail- 
ings which Lord Kitchener 
shared with all the human 
race. 

Lord Kitchener, being a man, 
made mistakes. He is said to 
have hesitated to introduce 
conscription. Here he must 
share the responsibility with 
his colleagues, and before we 
know more than has _ been 
revealed to us at present, it 
is not easy to apportion cor- 
rectly the proper share of 
blame to this minister or that. 
It is true also that, to his 
credit be it said, Lord Kit- 
chener had not the gift of 
handling Cabinet ministers as 
they like to be handled. He 
had been too busy in the ser- 
vice of his country to learn 
the tricks of intrigue and sub- 
terfuge which are essential to 
success in Westminster. He 
did not stop to gauge pressures 
or to accommodate divided 
opinions. The mere aspect of 
twenty - three middle - class, 
middle-aged, or elderly civil- 
ians pretending to conduct a 
war appalled him. As Lord 
Esher says: ‘‘ The sharp legal 
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and political minds of his com- 
peers were repelled by methods 
so foreign to theirs. Broad- 
spread are the infirmities of 
human reason, and no poli- 
tician makes allowance for 
faults which do not happen 
to be his.” This is true: it is 
also inapposite. It was not 
Lord Kitchener’s business, from 
1914 onwards, to conciliate 
the politicians. It was his 
duty to create an army, which 
the politicians had neither the 
wish nor the capacity to create, 
and to see to it that at the end 
of the war the British Army 
should be great enough and 
well enough trained to domin- 
ate the forces of Germany. In 
other words, it is by his posi- 
tive virtues that Lord Kit- 
chener shall be remembered, 
not by the negative failings, 
of which we hear so much in 
Lord Esher’s book. 

What Lord Kitchener did 
for England shall not be ob- 
seured by politicians, whose 
sensitiveness had received a 
shock. In the first place, he 
saw at once, what escaped the 
demagogues, that the war would 
be a long war. Three years he 
named as the minimum. From 
this clairvoyance there followed 
the conviction that a large 
army must be raised at once, 
must not be frittered away in 
drafts, and must be as highly 
trained as it is possible for an 
army to be. Lord Kitchener 
went calmly and deliberately 
to work. He did not hasten 
unduly, nor did he improvise 
his effects. He raised an army 
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where before him no army had 
been, and in due course Kit- 
chener’s Army won the war. 
It was his own personal achieve- 
ment, and no malice of the 
politicians can rob it of the 
glory which will cling to it for 
all time. 

However, Lord Esher con- 
templates him as failing from 
the first moment that he set 
foot in the War Office. “He 
was no longer the K. of K.,” 
writes Lord Esher, “of the 
Sudan and South Africa, and 
he only as yet was aware of 
the fact. Self-reliance, self- 
sufficiency, hatred of the written 
word, dislike of functions, the 
habit of verbal orders, were still 
a part of his being, but they 
were ghosts of their old selves. 
The armour of his soul had 
rusted; he had noted, if others 
had not, the corroding traces 
of the passage of the years.” 
And much more to his same 
purpose. It is wholly beside 
the point. Lord Kitchener, 
being mortal, could not arrest 
the march of the years. Wheth- 
er he was “rusted” and “ cor- 
roded ” or not, he did achieve, 
what no other did or could, the 
army which bore his name, and 
which presently stood between 
Great Britain and disaster. Nor 
is Lord Esher content to say 
what is in his mind once. He 
repeats it with a tiresome in- 
sistence. Here is the same 
thing, said over again in dif- 
ferent words: “‘The common 
people,” he writes, “were not 
concerned with the Fabian pro- 
cesses, the mediocre reasoning, 
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the stolid approach to obvious 
conclusions which irritated his 
colleagues. These unhappy 
qualities destroyed the admira- 
tion, the affection, almost the 
respect which the statesmen 
and politicians who were his 
closest colleagues and the com- 
panions of his task once had 
felt for him.” Thus were the 
politicians avenged. They had 
seen a man come in among 
them, and they resented his 
presence. One ray of hope lit 
up their minds when Lord 
Kitchener set out for the Dar- 
danelles, and they were con- 
vinced that he would never 
come back. He returned to 
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disappoint them. ‘“‘ Since 
John had word that ‘ the devi}’ 
was unchained,’” writes Lord ~ 
Esher, “‘no wanderer had re. — 
turned home so unwelcome,” — 
The politicians, basely ungrate- 
ful, thought that they had got’ 
rid of their enemy, and thoy! | q 
were mistaken. But what they’ — 
thought of Lord Kitchener wag — 
their tragedy, not his; and if, 4 
in 1914, he had not per © 
formed his appointed task, — 
they would not have been ~ 
there to twist welcome into — 
regret. They would, one and’ © 
all, have been lying under | j 
the heel of the conquering’ 
German. 
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